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ABSTRACT - • . 

This document reports on the formalization of 
objisctivesy progress^ and priorities 'of the five- year- plan of the 
Department of S^eech^ Communication at the University of OJclahoma. The 
document presents a rationale and criteria for program planjiing based 
on the three major national conferences of tHe Speech Communication 
Association--The Wingspread Conference, the St.. .Charles Conference on 
Phetorio*, and the New Orleans Conference • on Conceptual Frontiers. . ' 
This document specifically addresses -faculty p],anning, student ' * 
planning^' academic program planning, administration and services • 
planning^ and financial a>nd resources planning, and presents a 
statement of objectives, a description of progress to date, and a 
list of priorities for each of those 'sections. The final section 
presents summary of the New Orleans Conference Resolutions as they 
relate to re s'earch , ^ teaching, and services, and these resolutions are 
discussed in terms of the priorities established in the University ot 
Oklahoma Department of' Speech Communication. /Aut hor/RB) ' 
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ABSTRA'CT 



This documentv representing the F.iv,e-Year-jPlan of the Department of 
Speech Communication, is the -formalization of objectives, progress, and 
ordered priorities since 1969. The document presejits-.^ rationale and 
criteria for program planning based on the three Wjor national con- ' ' 
ferences of the Speech Communication Association--The Wingspread con- 
ference, the St. Charles Conference on Rhetoric, and the New Orleans 
Conference on Conceptual Frontiers--held in 1968 and 1970. 

# 

In response to the Provost/s .request to construct a five-year-plan (1975- 
1980), this statement has as its purpose statements of objectives, progress 
from 1969 to 1975, and ordered priorities for 1975 to 1980. The Provost - 
has requested that this .document deal with priorities in order of: 
I. Faculty Planning; II. " Student planning; 'III* Academic Program Plan- 
ning; IV. Departmental Administration and Service Planning, and V. 
Financial and Other Resource--Operational and Capital .Impro^i^ginSnts^PTar^ 
ning. Under each section, this document discusses' its statement of 
objectives, progress to date, and ordered priorities* More is revealed, 
however, in Section VI which is^ the Project Summary, Timing and Planned 
Evaluations. In this section^ the document presents a summary of the New 
Orleans Conference Resolutions as they are related to research, teaching, 
and service. k The Department has ordered its own priorities -in these terms, 
emphasizing first research; secondly teaching, and thirdly service. Most' 
importantly, the document presjepts a summary ol its priorities following 
each set of recommendations regarding research,' teaching, and service. This 
I'epresents a clear and integrated picture of priorities for the department. 

Thirteen research priorities are presented (pp. 46,47), Vhich include: 
Expansion, in faculty research expertise in mass commuivication and speech 
education; four new graduate research^^ss'lstants ; data gathering and 
analysis^ equipment for the Speech Communication Research Laboratory; in- 
creased C-budget support for research purposes; change in research pri- 
orities of Central Stenographic Services; establishment of an OU Round- 
table on Communication Studies; funding of a Colloquia .Series ; secretarial, 
support for research; a graduate research excellence award; involvement 
of undergraduates in research, and the endowment of a chair of orktory. 

Fifteen teaching priorities are described (pp. , ), including: Reso- 
lution of university support for television instruction and the accom- 
panying role of cable television; funding' of equipment needs in linguistics; 
adequate funding of C- and B-budgets; funding of teaching associates in 
linguis'tics, speech education, broadcasting, forensics, and general com- 
munication; space and. equipment allocations for a learning resource center; 



a teaching excellence award for graduate students; creation of a regularized 
method of data collection on graduate students, and creatioh of a program 
in individual and group advisement of undergraduates. 

J^iA^jJ-Zi^fourteen service priorities are offered (pp. ): Reorganization 



of the clinic, including adoption of :a fee schedule.; funding of one auditory 
rehabilitation specialist; attainment of 8-10 percent annual increase in gross 
sales by KGOU-FM; funding of two clinical supervisors . for the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic; funding of four minority-group graduate assistants and four 
minority-group undergraduate assistants; demonstration of "proof of per- 
formance" for KGOU-FM through purchase of needed equipment; funding of a 
service excellence award for graduate students; involvement of graduate 
and undergraduate students in service activities; funding of KFOU-FM service 
improvement equipment, and funding oi KGOU-FM Class C FCC license. 

Obviously, any long-raiige program planning requires a balancing between 
Toality and idealizations in funding. Thus, the final part of Section VI 
'presents ^a priority list in terms of funding. The statement indicates what 
will happen if no increases are forthcoming in the next five years, 
followed by conjoint proposals of research, teaching, and service priorities 
in increments of $25,000.00. Howevgr , . this plan projects! over the next 
fiye years a 56% increase, in A-, B-, and C-Budgets combined. 'This repre- 
sents a realistic proposal. All other increases in income are- expected 
through grailt agencies. We believe the Department of Speech Communication 
is in an important growth pattern--national in scope, and scholarly in 
emphasis. We welQ;ome* the strong support of those administrators whose 
function is to advocate the strongest possible academic units the university 
can provide. 

Finally, we have taken thia task seriously enough to invest in the objective 
evaluation of four nationally known scholars who participated in the New 
Orleans Conference which is so much a part of this proposal. They include: ' 
Dr. Theodore Clevenger, Assistant Provost at Florida State University and 
former Presj.dent of the Speech Communication Association; Dr. Samuel 
Becker, Chairman of the Department of Speech and Theater Arts at the 
University of Iowa and Past-President of the Speech Communication Association; 
Dr. Thomas Scheidel, former Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Speech and 
Professor at the University of Wisconsin, and T)r. Kenneth Sereno, a dis- 
tinguished scholar and researcher in Speech Communication at the University 
of Southern California. 
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INTRODUCTXON, DISCUSSION OF -RATIONALE AND CRITERIA 
FOR PROGRAM PLANNING • 

- ^ <r " 

The Department of Speech Communication welcomes the formal request of 
Provost Hunsberger's Policy Memo 74/7 of 9-3-74 urging each academic^ 
unit to ''"determine and to articulate its. mission through consultation 
and interaction with faculty, students, and administrative officers,** 
and ']to develop a list of prioritj-needs and objectives to accomplish 
its' miss-ion. " 

The concern ov^ the role and function of the Department of Sp^ch 
Communication at the University of Oklahoma has ^beer^ a major concern 
.to tfhe faculty. ^Our academic area* is a relatively new area, forming 
^.nitially as a "rump" interest group from th^ .field ofNEnglish iiu 1914. 
\Caught In a society that is swiftly, changing, and a ^prevailing schoT^r'iy 
'concern nationally about tTie focus of pur discipline, much of the ^ 
effort, required fbr this immediate exercise alre^y has been aimed in 
a precise direction. 

The field of speech in higher educatidn has be^p on the horns of the 
dilemmas of art versu2 rhetoric, curriculum Versus scholarship, science 
versus humanism, and rhetorical criticism versus experimental method- 
ology. It is' against this backdrop that we have been directing our 
effocts at Jeast since 1969; for some, much longer. 

While elements of concern about the future growth and development of 
the University 'of Oklahoma Department of Speech Commuftiication pre-date 
1969, the major work -of s{pcif ication of our mission began with the 
naming of .Prof essor William Ca^maCk as Chairman in December, 1969. 

Three national conferences ,^ employing the current major scholars of 
our field (See Appendix A), were held in 1968 and 1970. Th-e' first 
conference, funded by the Arts and Humanities Program of the United 
States Offite of Education, was held in the Spring pf 1^68 at NeW 
Orleans. Two subsequent conferences --The Wingspread Conference, held 
in January, 1970 in Racine, Wisconsin, anc} the National Conference on\ 
Riietoric, held in May, 1970 in St. Charles, Illinois--were' funded by 
the National Endowment for the' Humanities . The -criteria developed at 
these conferences are the yardsticks for measuring any university's 
national recognition* of its Department of Speech Communication. 

The Department of Speech Communication at the University ^of ^Oklahoma ^. 
geqecally adopted the recommendations from these\onf erences , and has 
made a consistent and concerted effort'^to remake this department iijto 



a model national program. We feel this has been done in many ways, 
including 'recruitment of faculty. since 1969., reorganization of departmen- 
tal administrative procedures, and the model, devel opmelrxt of both under- 
graduate an'd graduate curricula, • *. 

In canvenUng the conf^rfeof e an New Oi>leans, Professor John E. Dietrich 
descri^jed the field of Speech Communicationyas interdisqipliriary (not 
yet 'ready to be. clas^'ified as a discipline), and as a ''major field in. 
transition.'* Forty-six recommendations were made by leading scholar^ 
in our^ field in an effort to >*' stimulate effective research and instruc - 
tional, programs focused on the scientific study of speech communication 
^ beh^ior *'^' , and that applications of principles in speech communica,tion 
be made "at the societal- level which relate to people whop through cul- 
tural* degradation or problems related to health or accident of birth, 
are helped to become productive members of our society^"- 

It' IS clear from the foregoing statements that^the general terms of 
teaphing,^ research, and' 'service 'as indicated in Provost Hunsbergef's 
Policy llemo 74/7 are relevant. The specific operationalizations , how- 
ever, must account for the considerable effort' expended by the work of ' 
the New Orleans, Wingspread, ^nd St. Charles conferences. The rei^erent 
groups fpr our- scholarly efforts here are; (1) the national concerns of V 
our peers which account for* the state of tlie fi^ld, (2) the specific needs^ 
of this department to meet those goals, arid (3) the social and fiscal 
responsij^ilit^s we have to the University and the citizens of Oklahdtna..,^ ' 

Obviously, teaching^ research and service are interdependent , and no 
major university such as the Univeifsity of Oklahoma can adequately per- 
form its function-without this awareness. Furthermore, it is particularly 
true- of t'hose scholars i^i the fi^eld of speech commjjnication'. As Provost 
Hunsberger's' Policy Memo ^74/7 states: ' ^ ^ ' 

. • • Through rese^ch, a teacher cx)nstantly is exposed to new 
idea^, thus increasing the likelihood that his 'teaching at a|.l 
levels will be lively and up-to-date. On the other han<i, research - . 
ideas suitable' for investigation ►by students often develop from x 
-jpcoblems identified *in teachings „• • ^• 

(and),. . . a professor at ^^public-supported institution such as 
OU also is expected to utilize his professional competences, as 
appropriate, in a variety of publi.c service activities . .i.^* 

We Would make, the emphasi's.op service even stronger, A social scientist*, 
and sp^pifically a speech communicatidn scholar, has as his subiect matter 

'''Kibler, Robert J,,- and Barker, Larry L. (eds.). Conceptual 
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Frontiers in Spe^h Communication: fT^port of .the New Orleans Conference 
dn Research and Instructional Development ^ New York: Speech Cbmmuni- 
cation Associatio,n of America, 1969^ , * * * * ^ 



and data the Humart being* JDifferent from natciral scientists, the socia 
scientist has. a direct and Compelling responsibility to direct 'his re- 
search ^nd scholarly efforts toward service to the social and cultural 
constituency of wljich he* is a part. 

The Department of Speech Communication believes that the major effort 
required over the next fiVe years * (1975-1980) is to: (1) Increase its 
emphasis on Research, both theoretical and applied; (2) Direct its 
teaching' function to reflect the research interest /of the field of 
speech communication, and to provide and utilize th^ most student- 
efficient methods available, and (3) Aim our service energies toward 
the continued alignment of departmental effort to our national goals 
of self-identity and national -scholarly influence. Furthermore, ouj: 
serviceVTunctions should be directed toward the application pi our' 
research and knowledge 'to specific social problems in the public^and 
governmental sectors of- our community, state and nation. 

A number of important operatibnal goals, developed from the national 
conferences held by our area, are^applicable to this department. Some-- 
have already been adopted. *^ > * 

We will present these in relation to research^' teaching, service and 
non-classified' as marking the philosophic and operational goals of 
thi$ departmc^nt since 1959. Some we have already accomplished. Others 
will be part of our plan for the next five years, 

♦ . " • » • , * 

RESEARCH ' ^ ' . 

1. The importance of a scientific •'approach in speech communication 
research must fee stressed (New Orleans Recommendation No. 1)^^. 

2. The importance of .making scholars aware of research in related 
fields; to contribute 'to research findings to those fields, and to 
participate in research programs with scholars in related areas of 
study (New Orleans Recommendation Nos. 5,6)'^. 

•3. The importance of research on communication dimensions of current • 
individual and social problems (New Orleans Recommendation No. 1*0, 
. 11)^-. 

4. To ^conduct ^research^epresenting the area of speech corpnunicatton as 
it is applicable to various Tevels of government (New Orleans 
Recommendation No. 12)*. 

5* To present resear<ih and pertinent aontent to the general public 

through appropriate channels, including "popular publications,*' and 
any media that will increase the influence of the profession (New 
Orleans Recommend'ation No. l5)''. ^ 

6. -To conduct research programs defining the outlines of speech communi 
cation theories- .(New Orleans Recommendation No. 28)-. 

*See Appendix A - , - 



7. To condtfiJ!: .research programs usmphasizing interactive, on-going 

process nature of spefech communication (New Orleans Recommendation 
No. 29)*, ' 



8. To conduct research leading to more precise def initions^of inde^jen- 
dent and dependent variables influencing characteristics of nteissages 
and their effects (New Orleans Recommendation NOp 30)-. / ' 

9. To conduct ^research relating speech communica^io'n J:heories to 
theories and research of related areas of study (^ew Orleans Recom- 
mendation No. 31)'^. . , ; ; * 

10. To conduct research on the generalizability of speech communication 
r5iesearch to pressing social and intercultural problems (New Orleans 
Recommendation No. 32)"'^, 

TEAQIING " ' • " • 

1. To represent the area of speech communication to various areas of 
government in instructional programs (New Orleans Recommendation 

- No. 31)-. ■ ' ' • ' 

2. To' develop a scientifically based instructional program (New Orleans • , 
Recommendation No. 16)'*. • \ 

3. To develop a systematically articulated program of speech communication 
instruction extending* from pre-school thro\tgh graduate programs (New * 

'Orleans Recommendation No. 17)^.. • ' • 

4. To make available speech communication courses to interested students 
in other academic areas of study (New Orleans Recommendation No. 18)*. 

5. To develop courses on instructional communication processes for all- 
prospective teachers, including those who plan on teaching in higher^ 
education (New Orleans Recommendation No. 19)*. 

6. To .provide conferences, colloquia, and honors programs for outstanding 
students of speech communication, both*within the university, regionally, 
and nationally (New Orleans Recommendations 20,21,23)*. 

7. To establish research libraries, tape. and film repositories for u^e 
in research and teaching, to publish information to facilitate access 
to such resources ' (New Orleans Recommendation No. . 

8. Criteria for admission to graduate programs should not restri9t those 
whose undergraduate programs are in other areas (New Orleans Recom- 
mendation No. 33)*^ 

9^. Recruit graduate students atJLocal, national, and international* 

levels representing broaQly-based cultural, geographical, and racial , 
groupings (Sew Orleans Recommendation No. 34)*. 



*See Appendix A 
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10» Research and develop' better instruments for predicting success 
of graduate students (New Orleans Recommendation No. 35)*. 

!•"/ • ' 

11. Undergraduate coursers srhould be developed and/or modified to 

include recent research and theory in speech, communication (New 

Orleans Recommendation No. 36)*. 
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13. 
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15, 



16. 



17. 



To provide opportunities fdr undergraduate students to participate 
in research, including directed readings and independent study 
(New Orleans Recommendation- No. 37)*. 

^ To develop experimental courses of special undergraduate interest 
or de\^eloping knowledge, utilizing speech communication research 

(New Orleans Recommendation No. 38) *« 

\ *■ 

\ ■ • . 

To incorpojrate into the undergraduate program course work formerly 

identified, as primarily graduate work (New Orleans Recommendation 

No. 39)*. 

To incorpoJ^ate in the first year of " ^radtlate study courses in: 
'(a) contempjprary theories and reseaij/ch; (b) development of 
rhetorical/ theory, (c) philosophy of science; (d) 'development of 
rhetorical theory, ahd (e) languag^ structure and meaning (New 
Orleans Recc mmendation No. 40)*. 

*To involve graduate students in refs^rch and publication at all 
levels of graduate' training (New Orleans ^^ecommendation No. 41)*« 

^ \ \ 

Second and tjhird year graduate students should specialise in a 
relatively narrow subdivision following a first-year general 
studies program and a determination of competence (New Orleans 
Recommendation No. 42)*, , .* • 



18* Secon(^ and third year graduate students should be encouraged to 
take .courses from other academic units that are related to his 
area of specialization (New Orleans Recommendation No.,^43)-*7^ 

Related areas might be; . 



.Social psychology 
Game theory 

Social Science Research , Methods 
♦ '^Cuiturai anthropology 
'** RJroxemics - 

History , 

Geography' ' • 

Uangifage Acquisition- ' « 
- ,€hi^d Developnfent .e^ - . ■ ' 
^ Public Opinion 
. ^^Iijifarm^tion Theory 
* .' , ' * # 

*iSee Appendix 



Computer simulations 
Cybernetics 
Research design 
Linguistics 
Sociology 
Political Science 
Urban sociology 
Semantics 
Learning Theory 
Personality 

Historical-critical Research Methods 



X9« . Graduate programs should he modified to include periods of fieid' 
internship > teaching internship and/or research apprenticeship 
such as at mental hospitals, overseas, ghetto areas, etc^ (New 
Orleans Recommendation No. 44)-. 



/ 



SERVICE 



1. To conduct research* and apply communication principles to^problems 
in the academic community (New Orleans Recommendation No. 7)-. ^ 

2. To create "communication task forces." to gather data on the com-' 
munication dimensions of crises and traumatic events ^'uch as 
prison riots, etc.j^, and offer expert j advice and counsel 
where appropriate and requested. " (New Orleans Recommendation 
No. 24)^-. • 



^>ON-CLASSIFIED 

1. To include , a broader culturalj^ geographical and -racial repre- 
sentation of students and faculty in t]\e area (New Orleans' Recom- 
mendation No. 14)-, 

2. To create and provide add^.tional time for faculty to augment re- 
search. and information competencies needed for excellence in- i,'^-'- 

" research and instruction (New Orleans Rec6mmendafeton 'No^. 22)*^'/" 

3. To establish interdisciplinary ties at al-1 le^vels with othei^^pro-, 

• fessional. groups such as Linguistic Society ^pf America, Ameifican ' 
> /'I'Political Science Association, American Educational ResearcjK ^' 
i^.Associatio'n, American Psychological Association, and o't?hefs (New 
-'^ Orleans Recommendation No. '32-),'^^ • ..'J* , * ' , " ' - 

4. To es{;ablish communication^ researca*f^^ili^^^s .pt centers for'*" 
the purpose of: (a) providing for facil'ifAies for interested speech 
communication scholars, to meet and''wc?rk; (b) consolidating faculty 
resources 'to deal more effectively with specific speech communi- 

' cation problems, and (c) providing r^^tces and facilities to 
' train graduate students effectively. Ad eritt^&e»':re leased t'ime for 
. research by faculty members, .clericaf*staf f , r^earch assistants 
supplies and equipment are criticak ^' These cjenters should be / • 
^.interdisciplinary in nature, including faculty from related areas ' 
>-^tNew Orleans Recommendation No. 45)*. • r 



While this opening statement of the philosophical objectives of 
the de{5ai:tment has not been brief as requested, we are considering 
this document as an important statement which will aid the adminis- 
tration of the University of pklahoma and the College: of Arts afid 
Sciences to understand our efforts thus f^r. Furthermore, it' i^' within 
this diCtailed "statement that we welcome this exercise as a guiding / 
influence on the department in its evaluation of faculty, students , / 
academic programs, administrative functions within the" ^departirt^nt, ^nd 
our financial priorities. We view the Provost *s request as adrtiinisi 

:^See Apppndix^A ' j f ' 

. 1^: ^ . ■' } ... 



trative support of our six-year-old effort, not a request to begin pro- 
-gress/ 

j^ith this rationale in mind, we will organize the remaining report 
iiyro the categories delineated by the 74/7 Memo, with each major 
c^ategory dealing consecutively with the following SAibcategories : 
(A) Stateftenes of Objectives; (B) Progress to Date (1969-1975), and 
/(C) Ordered Priorities for 1^75-1980. The New Orleans Conference 
Recommendation^ , supplemented-tfith the conceptual concerns of the 
Wingspread and St. Charles conferences which were previously related 
in this memo, are the overall goals we seek for this department. We 
are achieving nat^ipnal recognition of this department, and we intend 
to intensify that recognition within the limits of university and 
state support provided for us . Furthermore, although we view our task 
in the next five ye^rs as improving the level of research and scholarship 
in the department, we remain s-Crongly committed to excellence in teaching. 
Indeed, with a department of oyr size, the primary percentage of our 
FTE must be teaching. 
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FACULTY 
A. Statement of Objectives. 

1. Our faculty .mi/st be able--with few, but specif-ic exceptjLons-- ^ 
to conduct quality research, •generally along the lines. -of: 

a. Current individual and social probl ems (See New Orleans 
Recommendation Nos. 5,6).' - f / # 

b. Speech communication theojries as they are applicable to 

, various levels of government (See New Orleans Recbmmen- ' 
dation No. 12). ' 

^ • 

c. . Interactive, on-going, process nature of speech communica- 

tion (See New Or l*i^ans Recommendation I^o. 290 . 

i 

Precision in definition oiE independtot and ^dependent 
variabl'es influencing characteristics of messages> and 
their effects (See New Orleans Recommendation 'No. 30)^ 

e. Relationship between theories of ^speech communication and '* 
other theories and research in related areas, of study (See. 
New Orleans Recommendation Nq. 31j. 

f . Generalizability of speech communication jresearch to pr,es- 

sing social and intercultural problems (See New OrLean^ 

Recommendation Nos. 24,32). • 

♦ 

g. ' Function of pi^inciples of speech communication in instruc- 

tional settings (Slee New Orleans Recommendation ^os. ' 19,20.,* 
21,23,25,33,33,38,7). » 

h. .Definition of the outlines of speech communication theories 
(See New Orleans 3Jj|commendation No. 28) 

2. 0\ir faculty-must be attitudinally disposed to cooperate with, 
the several^ areas Vithin the department, and to coope'rate with 
faculty in-yelated disciplines (S'ee New Orleans Recommendation Nos. 
5,6,15,3r,17,18,34,43,44). ' . * ^ ' 

3. Our faculty must be dis^^o&^d^to imaginative curriculum develop- 
ment without being indiscriminately and meaningless ly 'tied to tr^dH^lon 
(See New Orleans Recommendation Nos. 17,18,19,20,21,23,25,33,36,37, 
38,39,40,44). 

r 

4. Our f acuity must be outstanding teachers, both irt the classroom 
at the graduate and undergraduate level, and in the creative con- 
duct of independent student research (See New Orleans Recommendation 
Nos.' 18,19,20,21,23,25,34,-37,38,39,31,44,24,22,45). 



5. * Our faculty must be committed to affirmative action efforts 
to attract students, teachers and other professionals to the fielc 
who are members of minorities (See tiew Orleans Recommendatrion Nos. 
14,10,11,32,18,33,34,38,7,24). 

6. Our faculty must be committed to the social significance and 
application of theories and research in speech communication ,to 
social problems^ (See New Orl^ns Recommendation Nos. 10,11,31,32, 
34,38,44,24,14). 

7. Our faculty must provide continued and improved university and 
community service, utilizing its expertise in the several divisions 
which are a part of the concerns of experts in speech communication 
(See New Orleans Recommendation Nos^ 5,6,10^11,15,32,31,17,20,21, 
23-,38,7,24,32). ^ - , 

8. Our faculty must place high value on s^lf -improvement, ineluding 
the seeing of funding where necessary to augment research and in- 



formation competences needed for excellency in hotl 



research and in- 



jired indications 



struction (See New Qrleans Recommendation No. 22J. ' 

Progress to Date (1969-1975.) 

rl. All Graduate Faculty hiring since 1969 have req 
of quality research competencies: 



a. H. Wayland Cummings (hired, 1970) Exp ert;lse in quantitative 
researcl] methbds and communication theory (from Michigan 

'.State University, Ph.D., 1970.) ' 

b. Richard E. TaXSott, (formerly, instructor in thy department^, 

' • but hired as Assistant Professor^, 1973)--kesearch expertise 
in* neuro-physiological measurement and theories (from" 
University of Oklahoma Medical C^nt^^r, Ph.D.^ 1973). 

c. '^4^avid Jaffe (hired I972)--Researc hl^xpertise -i'n mass communi- 
catioif theory (from University ofl ipwa, Ph»D.,' 1971). 



d. .Roger Babich (hired 1972)--Researph| expertfise iin information 
theory (from University of Coloradol Ph^b., 1971). 
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e. L. Blaine Goss (hired, 1972) — Research expertise in verbal 
behavior, cognitive p'rocesses (from Michigan Stiate University, 
Ph,D. ,^1971), 

f. Ralph Cooley (hired, i974)--Research kxpertise^iti linguistics 
(from University of Michigan^ Ph. D. , -1 1?74),. 

' . 4- ■ 

g. Lynda Kaid (hired, 1974)--Research e'jipertise in mass communi- 
cation and political science (from So',iithern''jlllinois University, 
Ph.D., 1974). . >■ t 

i ' ■ ' ' 
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Graduate Faculty remaining from prior ^to 1969 include; • 

a, William Carmack ^(hixe.d. 1958; --rehired in 1969 as Chairman 
after 5-year absence in F-ederal Government) — Research 
expertisre in Greek Rhetoric, and social influence; (from 
University of Illinois, Ph.D> > 1958) > 

b, '"~L, Brooks Hill (hired, lybS)- -Research expertise in criti- 

cism, modern rhetorical theory ,r~^d semantics (from Uni- 
• versity of Illinqjls^. Ph.D. ,--i'9^^ • ' 

c, Paul A,- Baref ield (hired, 1966) — Research expertise in 
J'ublic Address, social protest movements, and the law 

and communication (from- Louisiana State University, Ph.D», 
1966). 

Non-graduate~Faculty include: 



< 



a, Ruth Hankowsky (hired, 1959)--Primarily .hired to teach 
' speech education, and D_erform teacher-visitations, 

» b, Pamela Clinton' (hired, 1971)--Hired to teach speec^ pathology 
' at undergraduate leyel, and to be a half-time clinic^ super- 
visor in the Speech Clinic^: ^ • . ' 

c. Judith Dennis (hired, 1970)--Hired to teach speech pathology 
at ur!Wergraduate level, and Xo be a half-time clinical 
supervisor in the Speech Clinic,* 

* . » 

-d, Martha Bruehl (hired", January^May, 1975^ — Hired temporarily 
fo teach speech pathology at undergraduate level, and to 
. be a full-time clinica l supervisor in the Speech Clinic. 
^Jhis position-is* open, with r ecr uitment underway for. a per- 
manent position beginning September,; 1975*7 She is not an 
' . ^ applicant for this position in 1975-1980. 

e, Linda Durbin^ir^d, l9~70)--Hired to be Station Manager of 

* KGOU-FM, and also teaches one course per semester. Position ^ 
also requires supervis±oir"of , broadcasting majors doing in- 
tern work. ^ , 

■ f . T, Roy Carmichael (hired, 1970)--Hired to be Program Director 

of KGOU-FM, and also teaches one course per semester. Po- 

' flition also requires supervision of broadcasting majors doing 
intern work. 

All graduate faculty listed here have, and a re conducting research wi^h 
the general guidelines described ia_(IAla-hy^;^ However, we perceive 
weaknesses in research interests in speech commuiiic^tion instructional 
settings (lAlh), mass commtinicatira (lAla,c,h), and quantitative *re- « 
search approaches in large social and oultural settings (lAla,c,d,f ,h). 
One additional graduate faculty member in mass communication is being re- 
cruited now for appointment in fall, 1975. < 



^*Th^5e two positions occupy together J., 00 FTE 

• t ' ' ' ; 
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Non-graduate faculty members are not expected to conduct and publish re- 
search, and this is appropriate in each case. However, should the po- 
sition in speech education become open,' we would replace with a grad- 
uate faculty member who is required to conduct publishable research. All 
other positions would remain as they are herein defined. Our objectives 
require the, staffing of the Speech clinic with five 1^00 FTE plus one 
1.^00 FTE auditory reliabilitation specialist. 

2. We have required i^ hiring of faculty since 1969 that they be 
predisposed to avoid false debating of experimental versus histori- 
cal critical narrowness; we have stressed the absolute necessity 

of both undergraduate^ and graduate students finding faculty as 
models of. attitudinal interdependence with the several areas. 
These areas include the subject matter of.^experimental versus 
critical metho'ds an4 historical, interpersonal, mass and social 
perspectives to communication. 

* 1 
Furthermore, we have encouraged through symposiums — with special 

y g^uests of national recognition — faculty and student interactions 

- with psychology, zoology, sociology, anthropology, philosophy, 

journalism^ and history departmental members atr the University of 

Oklahoma. The Institute for Primate Studies at the University of - 

Oklahoma has been especially significant in this regard. 

u 

Lack these attitudinal predispositions on the part of faculty 
. have played an increasingly important part in faculty^ evaluations , " 
including decisions regarding merit, tenure, aad promotion. 

3. Imaginative curriculum development has been required irregularly 
of the faculty since 1969. H. Wayland Cummings acted as Chairman 

of the ad hoc committeevof-the-whole in 1971 when the graduate 
' curriculum was ^completely revised. These revisions took account 

of (New Orleans Recommendation Nos. 5,6,10,11,12,28,29,30,31,32, 
^ 16,17,18,19,40,41,42,43). See Appeyiix A ' J 

, . Hoger Babich acted in a similar role in the recent completion 

of a 2%-year study and total revision of the undergraduate curriculum 
This revision took account of (New Orleans Recommendations -Nos. 1,16, 
17, 18,19,^6, 3^7, 38, 39). , ;_ * ^ 

'4. ]&)1.197I, we incorporated a departmental student evaluation on 
a voluntary basis- — four years prior to the .College of Arts and' 
^ Science form, furthermore, teaching problems in faculty are attb- 
^' ' jects of regular counseling by the Chairman. ^Recruitment of 

faculty has specifically addressed itself to level of teaching .skills. 
Contributi^^fes to undergraduate and graduate advising, and gradiiate 
committee membership "have been- significant portions of faculty eval- 
uations. These evaluations have been utilized in decisions regarding 
I * merit, tenure, an4 promotion. ^ " ^, 

5, Of the-- Graduate Faculty members , one is a woman. We are ncit 9|at- 
isfied with so few women on our faculty and believe improvement ii^ 



required. Further, we have adopted the pol-icy of seeking qualified 
women faculty, without as much success as we would like ^ue to the 
low proportions of the market having qualified women. Here, we 
have adopted the policy of seeking an even representation of females 
and males in the Graduate Assistaht Pool, This was done to improve 
(for other Universities at least) the percentage of available women 
for graduate faculty appointments. 

Of those who are non-graduate faculty, we have an over-repre- 
sentation of'women. Of six non-graduate faculty members,- five are 
women. This is an indication also of availabilit}^,. particularly 
in Speech Pathology where 96% of the available pool of certified 
speech pathologists with the M.A. degree are women. 

6. Faculty have generally been involved in research and area ex- 
pertise as a{5plied to social problems. Some of these include: (a) 
Human relations concerns in the state; (b)' Ethnic studies programs 
in the university, and (c) Attempts to obtain funding of research 
grants associated with numerous social issues. 

7. Faculty have served on numerous university service functions 
beyond those listed in IB,6i Some include cable television. 
Provost's Committee on Proposed College of Communication, Faculty 
Senate, Acad.emic Personnel Council, and many otfhers* We expect this 
to continue. \ . - 

8. Faculty ^have regularly applied for sabbaticals (L. Brooks Hill, 
January 1975-September 1975), and both faculty research and in- 
structional grants. * H. Wayland Cuihmings was awarded $2,000 in the 
Summer of 1973; Roger Babich, $1000 in the Summer, of 1974, and 
Lynda Kaid, $1,000 in the Summer of 1975. William R. Carmack re- 
cently submitted a proposal for a research project while on a 
sabbatical leave in the Spring of 1976. Paul Barefield was awarded 
a Summer Fellowship and Grant of $1,000.00 in 1968. , 

Ordered Prjjorities for Five- Year-Plan (1975-1980) 

As previously stated, the department has determined that the rela- ' 
tive weight of improvement in our efforts for the next five years 
should intensify our efforts in research, followed by teaching, 
and then by service. The .interdependence of these factors are 
obviously important, and are clear .in our ordered priorities re- 
garding faculty. ^ 

In terms of research expertise, we need two additional faculty 
members beyond those now being hired. Because of pressing 
teaching requirements in broadcasting, we need to hire an 
additional mass communication theorist to upgrade our research 
capability in that area. This requires that we reduce' the teaching 
burden of our faculty in such a way that our curriculum is ade- 
. quately staffed, allowing us to avoid making overload requirements 
on mass communication experts. ^ ^ ^ 
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Secondly, we have no ongoing research expertise in speech education. 
Ruth Hankowsky is not a member of the graduate faculty, and does 
not hold the kind of research credentials we normally- require. ' 
Furthermore, the task of teaching speech education courses* in our 
new curriculum require 1.00 FTE albne, not allowing for released 
time for teacher visitation in secondary schools throughout the^ 
state. Furthermore, this FTE requirement allows only one section- 
of any course to be taught-; and' does * nor meet the 'considerable 
student demand. 

Finally, we n^ed to place out spe'ech clinic on a full-service, 
5-day week operation, with specialists in auditory rehabilitation 
and two additional certified speech therapists. A fully functioning 
speech clinic provides the subjects, cases, and availability of 
time to utilize the- clinic as a research storehouse. We will have 
more to say about the clinic in later sections of this document. 

Therefore, our ordered priorities for personnel are as follows: 

mass communication theorist --^ $13,500 ^ 

An instructional communication theorist $13^500 

r 'An auditory rehabilitation .specialist $10,500 

A clinical supervisor $10,D00 

A clinical supervisor $10,000 

These acquisitions will help us to achieve the following in terms . 
of research: 

1. With an added person in mass communication (totaling four), we 
will be able to adequately staff a required 2.75^ FTE at the under- 
g2;aduate level. This is reasonable, since the largest number of 
undergraduate majors are in mass media, and we are increasing each 
•year in attracting graduate students to the fields of mass communi- 
cation. Furthermore, this should allow us to maice a significant 
departmental impact, both in national publications and in capa- 
bility of generating funded research on the mass media. Most of 
the government funding in speech communication is available in 
aspects of the mass media, 'including television violence, 
psychological uses of the media, and others. 

2. The New Orleans Conreience emphasized the need for both re- 
search and teaching in the area of instructional communication at 
all levels, pre-school' through graduate training. A research model 
for students in instructional communication is- unavailable in this 
department. 
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3. We. were admonishedT.n a recommendation of the N6w Orleans Con- 
ference to recbgnize the.^^ervjLce function of, our scholars in making 
applications of principals in speech communication "at the, societal / 
,level which relate to people who, through cultural,"degradation or 
"problems related to 'health or accident of birth, atre helped to 
become productive members of our societ^y,"'^ The Speech Clinic * ' 
regularly^ works with childrer)- from the community who are deaf, 
aphasic, cerebral palsied, mchtally retarded, and otherwise ' , 
dysfunctional in vocal reception or expression. I^^is clear that 

this service is important; at the same time', a fully functioning 
cliniQ allows our researchers to seek, answers to research .questions 
regarding those who have "problems related to health or acciTdenf 
of birth, At the same time,* we can increasingly encourage 

undergraduate students to participate in research projects as^sociated 
with th-e clinic. At _the present time, we can operate the clitjic 
on a 3%-day work week, with no' guarantee it will remain open at ^ 
all in the summers • This is intolerable for .us, the university, 
and the community.' A fully-f unctioning,'Tull-€ervic6 clinic will 
. allow us to enhance our increasingly cooperative stance with the 
University of Oklahoma Health Sciences Ceiater. * Presently, five ^ 
to seven graduate students operate in the Norman clinic "from .tKe 
center. A full-service clinic will enhance our efforts to cooper- 
ate in a supportive and yet non-duplicatory mannSrf. -v* ^ 

4. This increase in faculty positions is modest. We* belie^^e ' 

there are other areas of' importance, such as cross cultural com- •» ^ - 
munication and early childhood language. development. , % 
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II- STUDENTS 



A. .Statement of Objectives 



!♦ Diversity of student body^ ^ * • » 

Studfgit-s' taking co.urses in the Department ofvS^^ech 
Co'!ninuniGation should be representative of otr^er, areas 
*^of study in the university, such as psychology, political, 
science,^ ecorjpmics , business, and others. This requires 
^ that courses be designed in such a way, that th^y app-eal, 
• > to the needs of students in other departments. We 
believe that the student body served by the^^department 
should have diverse academic commitments (See {Tew 
Orleans Recommendation jNo. 18). .-^ 

' ' -« * ' • 

b. Stud^ts taking courses iti the-department generally, and 
^lpee<ih 'Communication majors partlcul^sirly , should be 
< represehtative^of alK^racial n^norities, including Black's, 
-Amer^^can Indians, Mexican Americans, etc. This requires 
Jthat the department* make a concerted effort to recruit 
minority students t© our- courses and discipline through 
whatever means are at- our disposal (See New Orleans 
Recommendation No. 14). 

2. Evaluation of student learning. . _ 

►Traditionally, evaluation of student progress has been 
entirely in the hands of the instructor in a given coursd!; 
While they^ew Orleans Conference did not consider this issue, 
we consider it' to be significant. Evaluatioh'o'f student 
learning, ar progress, is essential in terms of both knowledge 
and skill achievement. The nature of. the curriculum, quality 
"of instruction,- instructional* aids, the utilization of a 
Learning Resource, Center and assessment instruments are 
interdependent in the adequate evaluation of student learning. 
Therefore, we must:.-r ^ 

^. Design a curripulum that is-.;systematic an^, articulate 
. (Se^e New Orl ean's ^^commendation No. 16). 

b. Develop methods of evaluatin^/.quality of" instructian. 

c. Determine and conduct research on appropriate instruc- 
tional aids, including television instruction, acetates, 
accessibility to t^^ching machines and other recent 
innovations in instruction. . 

. d^ Improve '*good-ness-of-f it"metho'ds of ass*essing studerit 
' Achievement' as related to th^ specific training .being , ^ 
oBtained. For example, assessment piiethods for students , \ 
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intending to apply for graduate training may be quite 
different frotn methods of assessing ^skills in the pro- 
duction of a video or audit) tape, or skills associated 
with diagnosis of s.peech ^-^orders . 

Admission requirements and 'stipends for Graduate Students. 

Adtaission to^the M,A. or Ph.D. program in the Department of 
S.peech Communication should not restrict those who may have 
undergraduate majors in biology, physics, psychology, or any 
other related discipl'inie (See New Orleans Recommendation 
No, 33). • ^ . 

Beyond this, admission requirements to the graduate program 
are equivalent to those required, by the Graduate College 
(See Appendix B). In th^ past, we have requested students 
to take either* (or both) the Miller Apalogi^s Test, or the * 
Graduate Record Examination. While the New Orleans Conference 
sought to find meth9ds of restricting graduate student enroll- 
ment to those who are likely to succeed^ our department 
believes in an open enrollment for any graduate student with- 
in the Graduate College guidelines. The test of success is 
in the student ' s '^completion of a robust and articulate 
.curriculum and in adequate assessment by faculty of achieve- 
ment'w Therefore, we have concluded that: 

a. The department bears no direct responsibility to assure 
the professional utilization of a. graduate degree 
(indirect responsibilities will be discussed in IIA4, 
IIB4, and IIC4. 

h. We consider the Ph.D. to be a scholarly degree. 

c. The rigor of the coursework is the most reliable and 
valid means of determining who should, be awarded grad- 
uate degrees. 

Advisfement. 

While both undergraduate and graduate students bear the most 
direct responsibility for the application of their acquired 
knowledge and skills in speech communication, we do believe 
we have a. responsibilitjr^to inform students of both the 
professional and personal , rewards of the field. Therefore, 
a program of individual and group advisement is necessary. 
In addition,. we believe the curriculum should have a course(s) 
with topical material incorporated in a way to enhance for 
the student these opportunities^ 

Student Invol^^emerit in Research. "^^^ 
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The New Orleans Conference (See"" New Orleans Recommendation 
Nos. 37, 41) strongly advocated the involvement of under- 
graduate majors and graduate students in' research -of the 
department and its faculty. Provision for this involvement 
requires cui;ricular, time and economic support. Where 
possible, the^^partment supports these recommendations and 

requirejs the curriculum to reflect this, emphasis. The 

nature of the time and economic support is to be studied, 
with recommendations formed. 

As an example of undergraduate involvement, two of our 
undergraduate students recently had a paper accepted at 
the 1975 ICA Undergraduate Hb'nors Conference. Phil Clampitt 
and Craig Corgan presented their paper, "The Role of Infor- 
matioiT Sources i^ Reactions to a Political Campaign Event*' 
'at the conference held March 20-22, 1975, at DePauw Uni- 
versity in Greencastle, Indiana.^ The paper -was given 'an 
award as one of the three best papers at the conference. 

6 . Service. - ■ . 

♦ 

Service is the natural application of any good research and 
teaching. We believe that we should involve students 
particularly in research on the communication dimensi9ns 
of crises and traumatic events in society (See New Orleans 
Recommendation No. 24). Furthermore, we believe both 
undergraduate and graduate students should be involved in' 
the application t>f expertise in Speech Cormnanicat ton to 
other chrd^iic social and cultural problems. This should 
be reflected in the curraculum, and ip the service functions 
of the Speech Clinic, departmental activities in Oklahoma 
College for Continuing Education,"" Human Relations workshops, 
and such other service functions provided typically by 
faculty. Where possible, a faculty member should involve 
students in any consulting effort he participates in as 
part of his teaching responsibility to the department and 
university . Thus, if a conference in Dallas, Texas, should 
require the service of a faculty member on the applications 
of spe%ch communication theories to racial unrest, a student 
should participate at least as an observer if not as a stu- 
dent-expert. 

B. Progress to Date (1969-1975)*^ 

1. Diversity of student body. 

In 1972, the department's director of undergraduate studies— 

- Dr. Babich — conducted a survey of students taking courses in 

our depai^tment (results of that study are in Appendix D). 

We found an uneven, but nevertheless , ^dispersion of students 

..from other colleges and departments taking courses in Speech 

1 
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Communication. It was believed at that 'time that it 
required a revision of the undergraduate curriculiSn to 
Increase diversity of academic interests in our courses. 
That work is now completed*, and is being processed 
through the university (S6e Appendix C)^ We have, however, 
no ongoing system of data gathering to determine fluctuations 
in this area. 

There is no active affirmative action to attract undergraduate' 
student majors to the department, nor has there been one. 
We have since 1973 required that graduate assistantships be 
assigned equally to men and women where possible. Also, if 
any minority groups have applied for assistantships, we have 
attempted to include them when qualified. However, no 
affirmative ^tion of recruitment of minority groups exists. 

Geographically, the department attracted graduate students 
before 1969 almost solely from Oklahoma and predominantly v 
from central Oklahoma. Tn 1974, only six of 75 applications 
for seven openings were from Oklahoma, and another six from 
adjacent states (Texas, New >fexico, Coloradp, Arkansas, 
Kansas and Missouri). Sixty- three, of the 75 applicants were 
from states as far as Washington, Maine, Floi^a, Michigan, 
and California. 

Of the current GjA. Pool (1974-75), including holdovers from 
prior years, ten states are. represented (See Table I); four** 
from Oklahoma, six from Texas , one from Arkansas, one from 
Kansas ^ one from Tennessee, one from Michigan , two from. Ohio , 
one from Louisiana , one from Missouri, and one from New 
Mexicg . Of the current G.A. Pool, ten are men , and gine are , 
ijonjen. We are proud ^f 4:his achievement compared to the days 
'before 1969 when teaching assistants were hard to find, and 
many were Hoing graduate work in other departments than this 
one. 

Applications for graduate assistantships for the year 1975-76 
are even more astounding, and testify to the increasing 
nationwide reputation of the department (See Table I). 
Applications total 68 from 22 states and five from foreign 
countries. They include; two from New York , one from 
NebrasJka . fourteen from Oklahoma, three from Ohio, one from 
Maryland , one from Georgia , two' from Kentucky , one from 
Florida , two from Illinois , three from South Carolina , four 
from Michigan , one from Maine , one from^ Mississlppi ^six 
from Texas , five from Kansas , two from Missouri , five from 
Louisiana , two from Arkansas , two from Minnesota , one from. 
South Dakota , three from Indiana , one from Massachussetts , 
two from India , one from Australia , one from Eithiopia , and . 
one f r 0171 Thailand . Of these, forty- five are men , and twenty - 
two are women. 
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TABLE I 



Current Graduate; 
'Assistants 
(1974- 15) 
(10 men, 9 women) 



Applications 
Partial and Complete 
for Graduate 
Assistantships 
(1975-^6) 
(46 men^^ 22 women) 



Oklahoma 



14 



Adjacent Staces 
Texas 

New Mexico 
Kansas 
Arkansas 
Missouri 

Far West 



6 
1' 
1 
1 

l' 



6 
0 
5 
2 
2 



Upper Midwest 
Michigan 
Ohio 

Nebraska 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
South Dakota 
Indiana 



1 
2 



3 

■1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
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Table I (cont'd) 



current Graduate 
Assistants 



Applications 
for. Graduate 
Assistantships 



TOTAL 



Southeast 

Louisiana . 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Florida 

South Carolina 

Mississippi 

Northeast 

New York 
' Maryland 
Maine 

Massachussets 



13 



1 

1 . 



5 
0 
1 
2 
• 1 
3 
1 

2 
Jl 
1 



Foreign Countries 
Ethiopia 
Australia 
India 
Thailand 



1 ' 

1 

2 
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Evaluation of Student Learning. 

I 

Progress to date has been primarily curricular in evaluation 
of student learning. , This is, largely due to the priorities 
developed by the faculty since 1969, when we considered the 
development of a new graduate and undergraduate curriculum 
to be of paramount importance. The new graduate curriculum 
has been fully operational since 1973 (See Appendix- B) , 
and we just .completed a complete overhaul of the undergraduate 
curriculum taking 2k years (See Appendix C) . Th^ program 
objectives of the undergraduate program are as follows: 

A liberal education is a program of study and 
experience which increases one's awareness of the 
choices available to a self-determinant individual. 
Better understanding of one's self, environment 
and self- society* interaction may result from such 
an education, and are our ultimate educational goals, 
if . 

As a discipline, the field of Speech Communication 
may be in a unique position^to facilitate a 
liberalizing education. ^Both as a process which 
makes education possible and as an object of study 
in itself, communication and education are inexorably 
linked. Human communication, the' process by which 
humans affect one another through symbols, focuses 
its study on human messages, their antecedents and 
consequences., as such study contributes towards an 
undef standing and improvement of the human communi- 
cation event. ThrougH such understanding and improve- 
ment the goals of a liberal education are more ^ 
attainable. 

The primary purpose of an academic department of 
speech communication, then, jis to provide a variety 
of means by which both' students and faculty may 
acquire, evaluate, and distribute knowledge about 
the process and how it shoulds foster personal 
intellectual development and vocational* self- 
determination. Additionally, such learning may be „ 
applied to pre-prpfessional preparation for roles 
in education and -the electronic mass media. 

The program objectives of the Master of Arts program aref 

a. To prepare students to conduct and utilize research in 
speech communication, 

b. . To ground the student in the several areas of speech com- 

munication. These areas include<^four content courses: 
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historical perspectives, interpersonal perspectives, 
mass media perspectives, and social perspectives. 

In addition, three methods courses are required including: 
Survey of the Discipline (oriented toward philosophy of ' 
social science); Case Methods in Speech Communication 
Research; and Experimental Methods in Speech Communication 
Research (See App^nd^x B). 

The program objectives of the Doctor of Philosophy degree 
are : 

c. To produce a' higher -degree' of ' soi^istication, in objectives 
. .of the Master's program, namely, -the ability to conduct 
and utilize research in speech communication, and the 
^understanding of the breadth and dimensions of speech- 
commuaication, 

^d. *To blend for the student the best of the rhetorical and 
communication traditions in the, field of speech , communi- 
cation, 

e. To permit specialization and depth of research in an 
area of student ^^interest (See Appendix B). 

While these priority emphases on curriculum have been completed, 
no concerted and systematic effort'^has yet been made in the 
area of instructional aids, nor in the f^alizing of assess- 
ment methods appropriate to the severa;L freas. In part, 
evaluation of quality instruction has proceeded the last year 
coterminously with the College of '"Arts and Science, abandoning 
the evaluation procedures used by the department prior to that 
time. This r method has mixed values. The assumptions of stu*- 
dent evaluations has been of considerable concern, particularly 
the assumption that student achievement requires or correlates 
with positive student attitudes toward instructors. It may 
be that students learn a great deal while holding extreme dis- 
like for the instructor. Further, we are suspicious of over- , 
reliance on positive student attitudes which may distort 
faculty efforts and lead to teacher "pandering." Thus, much 
emphasis is placed on other channels of evaluation. * Alternative 
methods have not, as yet, been formalized. However, tentative 
planning includes obtaining of faculty peer evaluations and 
teacher assessments. by alumni. 

Admission^quirepnents and Stipends for Graduate Students. 

Reliance on the rigor of the graduate curriculum have been 
describe^ as the major tool for determining qualifications 
for advanced degrees. To accomplish this, we have imposed 
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a two-C rule at the M.A, level, and a thiJee-C rule at the 
Ph.D. level. These requirements are beyond thd^e of the 
Graduate College. Our position is as follows: 

With respect to the student's academic record, should 
* a student in the Speech Communication graduate pro- 
gram receive two C's at the Master's level, or three 
C's at the Doctoral level, ot give oth^ indication ' ' 
to the advisory professor that he <^11 likely be 
unable successfully to pursue^ his coqrse of study 
to ,the awarding of a degree, the advisor^f professor 
will call .a meeting of the student's advisory com- 
mittee to determine whether or not the student Should 
be encouraged to continue his work in Speech Com-^ 
munication. ^ ' ^ 

Advisement . 

At the present tim6, advisement at the graduate level is most 
sophisticated (See Appendix B). However, no concerted plan 
has been made to study the type and meri&pd of advisement at 
the undergraduate level. Advisement has been uneven, and 
too much on the order of which faculty member available. 
Some faculty members carry heavy loads; others none at all. 
This is unsatisfactory* In the new undergraduate curriculum, 
a required course entitled Methods of Inquiry. - Core IV 
(See'Appendix C) -has a major section dealing with professional 
opportunities in the field* This is not enough, and requires 
departmental study and action over the next five years* 

Student Involvement 'in Research* 

Much has been done to support graduate student research- through 
the provision of economic support to graduate students in /the 
preparation of final- form manuscripts* In addition, economic 
assistance for graduate students to attend conventions has been 
proi^'ided when delivering adjudicated scientific papers* How- 
ever, due to insufficient secretarial support and available 
funds, we have not done enough to encourage this effort. 

At the undergraduate level, very little effort has b^en made 
to incorpoprate undergradtiate majors in conducting-aqd writing 
about res^earch* We have dealt in part with this through new 
courses in the undergraduate curriculum, particularly in the 
form of Honors Research seminars, and a senior seminar' 
required of ^11 undergraduate majors (Core IV). Additional 
effort is required, including more close personal contact^ 
between undergraduate sttidents and faculty who represent 
model researchers* Some incidents of involvement of under- 
graduate students has taken place, but they have been 
primarily the functions of individual faculty member-s who 




have observed the need and have be^ motivated to act. This 
is insufficient, and must become a departmental effort, 
formalized in imaginative ways.' 

6. Service. • " ^ 

InvQlvement of graduate students in service effort^s with 
faculty has been a regular activity. Again, however, this 
has not been done with^undergraduate students Xexcdpt in 
rare cases). Undergraduate students have been involved * 
^ from speecli~ana" hearing in the Speech Clinic, but this is^ 
limited, and .not universal to o'ther^areas ^ 

Ordered Priorities (1-975-1980). 

While we have organized the""previous sections on* student planning 
in terms of diversity of student body, evaluation of student 
learning, admission, advisement, student involvement in research 
and service, our priorities are in terms of programs. These pro- 
grams incorporate aspects -of all six areas. It should be remembered 
that our overall criteria are: ^(1) Increased emphasis on research, 
(2) teaching, and (3) service. 

1. Increase the number of Graduate assistantships from 14 

(regular funding in G.A, Pool) to 34 as a means of improving 
the atmosphere of research and teaching. At the'^present time, 
we usually hire five additional graduate assistants during ' * 
registration with supplementar y luuds . This is of primary 
importance in the laying of a base-line of work environment 
in order to carry out subsequent priorities to be stated ' 
later. \ ' • , , 

^ While the increase may appear to be excessive, consider the. 
suggested allocation ot assistantships: 

a. Research assistantships--2 12-month $7,027.00 

At the present time we have rto research assistantships' 
except ^through occasional extra funding. These- assistant- 
ships should be two first .year Ph.D. students. 

^ 

b. Research associate^— 2 12-month $7,027.00 

At the present time we have no research associates except 
through occasional extra funding." These assistantships 
should be two second and third year pfi.D. students. 

• c. Teaching assistants-- 16 9-month $42,975.00 

At the pr^i^ent time, we are able to hire 14 teaching 
_ - assistants with usually the capability of obtaining 



fi^nding for four more at the last-minute (e.g. day of 
rdtgistration) • This is intolerable , since it bypasses 
compliance vith the normal HEW- procedures . Instead, we * 
must find four ''bodies" around close and handy* These 
assistantships may include about five Ph.D. students, ^ 
and nine M.A/s. In addition,. 2 M.A.'s would be assigned* 
to Forensics. 

Teaching associates--8 Ph.D. 9-raonth' $23,000.00 * 

2 Ph.D. 12-month - 7,02 7.00 

These teaching associates would be assigned to the ' 
following are'as: ; 

(1) Broadcasting 2 9-month $5,750.00 

(2) General Communication 4 9-month $11, 500. (^'' 

(3) Speech Education 2 9-month $5,750.00 

(4) Phonetics (Linguistics) 2 12-month $7,027.00 

The rationale for these assistantships is as follows: * 

The area of broadcasting is growing faster than we can 
provide faculty, ^n addition, we believe that these 
assistantships would permit experience at teaching in 
upper level courses in broadcasting, and provide excellent 
opportunity for research and service contributions to 
themselves, the faculty they support, and the university 
which' is so heavily committed to televised instruction. 
Further,- ^s KGOU grows in student service, extra faculty 
"cannot handle the student demand. 

The area of general communication is being expanded in 
terms of individualized and ^group instruction. These , 
students would** be used primarily in the skills courses 
indicated in the proposed undergraduate curriculum, f 
.particularly 1010 and 2010 (See Appendix C). 

The area of speech education is a problem area where we 
have asked one faculty member to both teach and serve 
students throughout the state doing student- teaching. ^ 
At the present time, we have allocated 7% students 
supervisef' per .25 FTE of Prdfessor Ruth Hankowsky's 
time. Our new curriculum fiequires her to teach three 
courses ('.75 FTE), and supervise 7-8 students (.25 FTE)» 
It means that anytime we have more than^S students, we 
either must provide release time from a course, or else ; ' 
we must refuse to provide teacher supervision . The 

latter choise is at bes t improper, at wo rst illegal; 

—J ' , 

In addition, we cannot staff more than one section of th^ 
courses taught in the new curriculum^^ an impractical and 
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impossible alternative. Thus, we perceive the need for 
two graduate assistants to be teacher supervisors and/ 
or teach additional seo-tions or provide for load 
reduction for Professor Hankowsky when student super- 
vision demands or is required. Occasionally we have 12 
students registered for student teaching in a single 
semester, and scattered throughout the state. 

Forensics is a new area of- increased concern to us. 
Lack of funding in the past has required us to close 
^down the program. The nature of the forensic program 
will be discussed under III on Academic Programs and 
under V. Howevep, we perceive that the program by 1980 
will require 2 graduate assistaats. We believe that 
this function would be best served^ by Master's students, 
since the skills obtained in this way are most applicable' 
to those who anticipate secondary school commitments. 
We Ifave not produced since 1966 one Ph.D. who sees him- 
self or herself as a^ director of forensics. We do not 
perceive any change in this- expectation, and therefore 
believe masters candidates are adequate for this function. 

Phonetics (Linguistics) is a new area for us in the sense 
that we have expanded our expertise into linguistics by 
the hiring of a Ph.D. in linguistics (Ralph Cooley). We 
anticipate that Professor Cooley' s' talents and expertise 
will be required in an interdisciplinary program for the 
university, and we also desperately need him in our 
graduate program. Mr. Cooley has developed an .extensive 
program at the ii[ndergraduate level, Including a complete 
overhaul of our traditional concern in phonetics. 
Furthermore, we are providing training for master's 
candidates in speech and hearing at the medical center. 
We cannot operate this program without .at least two 
sections of physiological phonetics offered each semester. 
Finally, limits on course enrollment due to the nature 
of the course material require a maximum of 15 enrollees 
per class. We will not be able to fulfill our commit- 
ments without 12-month aid for Professor Cooley in this L 
area. 

Most of all,, perhaps, is that graduate students 'are most • 
committed to understanding physiological phonetics, but 
it takes a year's individual tutoring to create th^ 
expertise. We envision the use of Ph.D. students, who 
* 'typically are with us three years. The first year woqld 
be involved in intensive study of physiological, phonetics 
and assistance in the courses; th'e second yeat would be 
involved in independent classroom instruction in physio- 
logical phonetics, and the third year expended in training 
a first- year doctoral student. It is also necessary to 
provide course work in physiological phonetics in the 
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summer, and thus we perceive these assistantships to be 
a twelve-month job. 

e* Four assistantships for minority groups only — two M.A.'s 
and two Ph.D/s for 12 months (two at $6,120.00, and 
two at $6,840.00). Total amount: $JL2,960.00 + tuition 
waivers. t • 

We envision that the M.A. students, and first- year Ph.D^ 
students would be invoiced in observation and assistance 
^ to senior faculty who are model teachers and researchers, 
and would rotate among faculty to observe the best 
qualities of each faculty member. The second year we 
envision as involving students in ^thnjU^s^dies courses 
for the university, functioning as indeiSendently as 
possible* We would al'&o perceive tHese students would 
conduct independent research on some area of application 
of speech communication theories to social problems . 

Our second priority would be to provide .Lime and funding for 
the Director of Graduate Studies (or other appropriate faculty 
members) to : - 

a. Create and disseminate brochures on a national scale 
aimed at recruitment ^of minority group members. Cost: 
$1,000.00 annually. r 

b. Conduct personal interviews and give public presefntations 
to minority group members throughout the country in order 
to attract qualified minority members. Cost: $2,000.00 
annual ly» 

Our third priority is similar to the first in that we believe 
there should be'' provision for four undergraduate assistant- 
ships for minority group members only. This would involve 
seeking out qualified high school seniors, with economic 
incentives to commit themselves to undergraduate training 
in speech communication, and hopefully graduate training. 
This would be a loQg-term effort, to correct under-represep- 
tation Qf minorities in the field of speech communication. 
We project funding costs would be $4,000.00 for 12 months. 
(Total $16,000.00 + tuition waiver.) 

Improved secretarial support for research, particularly in 
the preparation of research manuscripts. We believe this 
can be done"*in two ways: 

a. Open up, or instruct. Central S^tenographic Services to 
accept typing assignments of research manuscripts for 
publication or adjudicated presentation^foir graduate 
students. Associated with this is the requiring of 
Central Stenographic Services to join in on the 
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^ - departmental and .'university emphasis being placed on 
research. As things now stand, graduate students get 
no support from Central Stenographic Services for 
this purpose. This also, and more importantly, woufd' 
rcqin-re Central Stenographic Services to place higher 
I priority on preparation of research manuscripts. 

Turn- around for manuscripts regular is six weeks, * 
since highest priority is on short jobs such as letters. 

b. Provide a departmental secretary, or secretary for the 
Speech Communication Research Laboratory, who would pro-* ' 
vide these services (See VC). " ^ ^ 

c. Provide increased, and. earmarked, C-Budget^.^or, SCRL 
support for supplies relating to research needs (See VC). 

5* Aid the department in the provision of an annual Research 
Excellence Award , and an annual Teaching; Excellence Awartf , 
Ind* an annual Service Excellence Award which would be awarded 
to the 'three graduate students within tjbe department making.- 
' the most outstanding contributions that year. The uru.versity 

could support this effort by providing a tuition-waiver as^. 
the economic reward, and the department would vftrovide the 
syn]ibolic awards and plaques. We believe this 'would create 
• an ongoing 'atmosphere emphasizing these areas of concern, 
and at the same time, keep these issues tangibly' in the 
mind of. both graduate students and faculty. 

•» ^ , 6. Research and create a regularized method of information 

gath^ri>ng on the demographic and academic characteristics 
of undergraduate students in orde/. to befter^ef^je our . . 
♦ commitment tp cultural, academic and racial diversity of 

the student body. 

7. Research and create a plan for individual and group advise- 
' ment for undergraduate students. • 

8. Research and create a plan for involvement of undergraduate 
students in research. 

« . * 

An impof-tant note on 'costs . The department does ^not believe that all the 
cost factors involved in this program are necessarily achie^ble onjy * 
through university financial support. For example, we believe it quite 
possible to obtain federal funding for those priorities associated with 
minority groups. We believe this method should be explored first before " 
any economic assistance is requested from tlie university. At the same 
time, some items (particularly tuition waivers) may require -indirect uni- 
versity support. Finally, we would assume active university support on " 
'these program efforts as a part of the Department'? ordered priorities 
for 1975-1980; < ' , ' 
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ACADEMIC "PROGRAMS 

A. Statement df ObjactiVes - ^ . ' 

1. The graduate program- must refl'ect the research and latest 
knowledge level orientation suggested by the New Orleans 
Conference (See New Orleans 'lie commendation Nos. 1,-5,6,-10, 
1L,28,29,30',31,16,17,19,36,46,4U42,43).*' ^ 

2.. The undergraduate program mus't reflect the research orien- 
tation- and latent knowledge level suggested by tjfte New 
Orleans Conf er.ence ^(See New O^i^i^ns Recoiranendation Nos. 
1,5,10, 11,28, 29,30,31,32, 16, 17,18, 19, 3e,37;38, 39^). 

3. Resolution of the duplicatory graduate programs in speech/ 
and hearing on the Norrr^^n and .Oklahoma City Camgfu'Bes must 

be resolved, v Based on ^arguments of the Board of Higher ) ^ 
Regents, the University of Okfahomia Board of Regentl^, t^he 
University aininistration and the Departmental administration 

duplication is wasteful of ti^ie, effort and money^ . /' ; 

* • - ' ' / V, ■ - 

4. Organization of a Speech Cofamt|nicatiqn Research Laboratory 
(See New 0^;leans Recommeudation Now 45) i l*hi^ laboratory 
should provide facilities for inteijested conmiu'nicat|.on 
scholars to work and meet,' permit consolidat^aorf of faculty 
resources to deal more^ef fectively withSlpecif ic communica- 
tion problems, and provide resources and facilities to train - 

, gradtiafre students effectively. FinalSy, such a laboratory^- 
l^ould be an^inte^al part of the department and* not a , 
separate .degree granting academic 'unit.' * ' ' ' . 

5. A Learning Resource Center should be estiablished which would 
,^pj'ovxde: . ' . ^ - • - 

a* The latest instructional technical equipment to support 
the undergraduate and graduate curriculum; 

' ' "^hi^ centralized -r.epository, facilities for atrAo .and video- 
tape information for use in research and instruction; 

0.. Centralized repository facilities for printed infor- 
mation, .including unpublished dociiments required for 
^ effective' teaching, dif f icult-to-obtairi journals atld- 
publications, and 

d. Measurement tools require<i in research priSg rams '(See 
New Orleans Recoiffinen'fiationr No;^ 45) . 

6. Reorganization of the Speech and Hearing Clinic to com- 
plete the resolution of duplicatory. efforts by the Oklahoma 
City and Norman Campuses and to place the 'clinic on a more 

^ professional and full-time level of operation, 12 months of 
the year - a full service clinic*. - , 
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7. To obtain research and. instructional capabilities in 
linguistics as part of an overall program in cooperation 
with. other departments of the university and the field 
(See New Oi^leans Recommendation .Nos. 31,32). 

8. To establish a systematic desensitization laboratory as a 
sgx^ice to 'departmental and university students suffering 
from speech anxiety (See New Or-leans Recommendation No. 7). 

9. To make a decision whether tUls department will or will not 
suppor^t a forensics program. If that program should con- 

• ti?iue, it^ust Be directed toward an educational purpose, 

not a sport. 

10. To obtain an endowed Carl Albert Chair of Oratory, in 
honor of this department's most illustrious product. 

• . * 11. To develop and enhance a tradition long established 'in the 

Department of conducting colloquis bri-nging in national 
scholars. - , 

12. To develop an academic program that is consistent with the 
best thinking of scholars in the field of speech communica- 

^ ' . tion. 

13. To develop an academic program that takes advantage of 
theorists and researchers, both at the University of 
Oklahoma and nationally, who §re in disciplines related 

t to our field. Specifically, this department must explore 

, cooperative programs with psych9]^ogy, political science, 
anthropology and sociology. These departments at the Univ- 
ersity of bjclahoma are not restrictive, but represent a 
priority emphasis :» 

B. Progress to date (1969- J975). 

1. A new graduate progfaST^has been developed and has been , 
in effect since 1973 (See Appendix B). Already we see some 
needs for a new updating of the curriculum where innovations 
would intensify our conformity to the recommendations of our 
national cojiferences described in the introduction to this 
dociiment. 

2. The undergraduate curricu^.um has just been' revised and 
represents the effort of 2:% years of study (See Appendix C) . 

3. The duplicatory graduate programs 'of the Oklahoma City apd 
Norman Campuses were re'solved in 1973. The Department o f - 

\ ^ 'Communication Disorders at the Medical Center now administers 

the graduate- program, with the Norman Campus providing the ' 
J • training for uncle^rgraduate students. In joint cooperation 

I C between the two departments, a pxogram has been developed 

• ■ . • ■ • 
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which prescribes that (1) the graduate students at the 
Health. Sciences Center will obtain some of their 300 hours 
6f required supervised clinical practice at the Norman 
Campus clinic; (2) undergraduate students will have oppor- 
tunity for clinical observation on both campuses, and 
(3) an exchange of faculty for greater exposure to varying 
levels of expertise. in a broader spectrum of areas of study. 
It should be noted that this program is in response to a 
mandate from the ^University of OklahoicQ Board of Regents to 
coordinate the two program^ . < 

Since^ 1973, the Department' has held several joint faculty 
meetings with thfe Health Sciences Center, and. we have co- 
operate d in the development of an undergraduate curriculum 
which reflects the desires of the two staffs and the national 
leaders in the American Speech and Hearing Association. 
Essentially, it requires Speech and Hearing undergraduates 
to emphasize normal speech behavior, reserving course work* 
in speech dis'orders for the graduate program. Two national 
scholars. Dr. Frank Kleffner and Dif.'Duane Spriestersbach, 
have aided us in the development ofe this program:. They, 
with us, believe the program wi,ll ^e a natiooal model for 
undergraduate, pre-pirotessional training in spedch and 
hearing, #e believe the pre-prof essional training leading 
toward advanced degrees in speech pathology, audiology and 
deaf education \tLll produce professionals of considerably 
higher quality than ever before. 

The Ne^ Orleans conference strongly recommended the establish- 
ment of communication research laboratories by departments 
of Spe'ech Communication, This has been done by nearly every 
major Ph.D, granting university in the country. A laboratory 
*was established by the department 'officially in the Fall of ^ 
1973, with H, Wayland Cymmings as director. Jts purposes ^ 
and organization are included in *A*ppendix At the present 
time, however, there is insufficient equipment for even basic 
work of data gathering. OperationaT capital needs for the 
laboratory will be discussed in Section V. 

No learning resource center exists yet,v except for a few * 
collections of materials now located in a room in Kaufman 
Hall. No equipment exists which is considered essential to 
the operation of a good learning resource center. Capital 
investment will be discussed in Section V of this document. 

The Speech and Hearing Clinic is in the process of being 
reorganized, but a specif ic' proposal for full-time operation * 
and a fee structure requires study. 

At the' present tim^, the department has a linguist (Professor 
Ralph Cooley) on -its staff whose responsibilities include the 
providing of departmental ^guidance in an overall program in 
linguistics accounting for and in cooperation with other » 
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departments^ Departments specifically involved in these 
^ discussions are English, Modem Languages, Anthropology, 
Psychology and Sociology. At the present, no plan -has been- 
offered to the department for its approval. 

A systematic desensitization laboratory was established in 
1973. Sjzudents involved in this program usually participate 
for five weeks, and is conducted by volunteer graduate student 
as overload. There is no permanent facility for the labor- 
atory, a situation we believe must be addressed. 

The department has committed. itsfelf to the development of 
a forensics program and is cooperating with the Dean of Arts 
and Sciences on a long-term program. 

The department has obtained the private but not public agree- 
ment of Speaker Carl Albert for a chair in his' na^ie. However, 
other groups have embarked on a study as to how best honor 
Speaker Albert. We have been, told to wait until a decision 
is made. VTe believe there will be no difficulty in Endowing 
a chair with contributions of $750,000. This chair would pro- 
vide an annual salary of $25,000 to $28,000 to obtain a dis- 
tinguished national scholar for the department, a different 
scholar each year. In any event, wg have been regularly 
pursuing this plan since 1973. 

Since 1968, the department has involved itself in conducting 
colloquia bringing in national scholars in various areas. * 
Some of these have included: 

The late Professor Karl Wallace, University of Illinois 
The late Professor Walter Emery, The Ohio State University 
Professor David K. Berlo, former president of Illinois State 

University, now of the University of South Florida ^ 
Professor Theodore Clevenger, assistant provost of Florida 

State University and a former president of ttie Speech 

Communication Association 
Professor Lloyd Bitzer, pirofessor of Speech at University 

Wisconsin, and First Vice President (President-elect 'of 

Speech Communication Association' 
Professor Samuel Becker, chairman of the Department of 

Speech Communication, University of Iowa and Immediate 

past president of Speech Compiunication Association 
Professor Erwin Bettinghaus, * chairman of the Department of 

Coramuniclition, Michigan State University ^ 
Professor Wayne Brockrijgde, former chainjan of the Department 

of Communication,^ University of Colorado 
Professor Donald K. Darnell, Department of Communication,-^ 

< University of Colorado , * * 

Professor Robert Brooks, Chairman of Department of Speech 

University of South Florida ^ ' 

While these scholars hold distinguished national credentials, 

\6 ' 
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and have brought^ national renown to our department for their 
appearances here, we have not been able to have an historical. 

* record of their scholarly presentations. Indeed, we perceive 
distinct advantages accrue to the department and university 
if we use these sessions to better advantage. Some kind of 
effort needs to be made in this direction. Also, there is 

a need to create a regularized program with private or uni- 
versity funding to ensure its continuance in the future. 
Many of these appearances of national scholars has been 
minimal in costs, , paid for through departmental earnings 
from federal and private sources. We believe this program 
should continue, as it will contribute to the national 
reputation of this department and university. 

12. 'Any academic program that seeks to be consistent with the 

best thinking of scholars in the field requires an ongoing 
intensive effort of its faculty to participate in its regional 
and national conventions, and to regularly re-examine its 
, academic offerings. 

At'this time, we perceive the need as a department to re- 
examine the graduate curriculum which is just three years, old. 
We do not perceive a major overhaul, but we do perceive at 
least the need for realignment in the doctoral tracks out-^ 
lined in the curriculum (See Appendix B) • 

13. This department, as stated previously in Items IIIBIO; 
IIBll; and a proposal on Research and Teaching and Service 
Excellence Awards discussed in II C5; believes it is^ possible 
to develop a creative and srignificant method of recording of 
these scholarly works presented here. Nothing has been done^ 
at this point, but a study has been made of the problem, and* 

a proposal will be presented in Section IIIC. , 

* • • 
Ordered Priorities (1975-1980). 

1. The Speech and Hearing Clinic must be reorganized in such a 
way as to incorporate a fee schedule , and to find means by • 
which the clinic can be open on a five-day week, 12-month 
schedule. The first priority is the conducting 6f a 
feasibility study > with recommendations on fee structure, 
financial gain, and how this information might contribute to 
staff expansion of the clinic. (No cost) 

2. Funding' of a^^lloquia Series, bringing to tlie campus four 
nationally known scholars each year. Costs: $1,600.00 
annually. 

3. Funding of a Carl Albert Chair of Oratory, bringing^to^the 
campus one nationally known scholar for a year to "teach, 
conduct research, and stimulate the faculty to research in 
the field of speech communication." At least one scholarly 
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piece would be required of such a scholar for contribution 
to a publication to be described in IIIC5. Costs: 
$750,000.00 in endowment. 

Establishment of an Oklahoma^ University Roundtable on Com - 
munication Studies . This program w.ould seek to bring in at 
one time national scholars who would present papers along 
the line of the George Washington University Roundtable in 
Linguistics. We believe that for the cost^ of travel and 
lodging, we can attract nationally prominent scholars with 
the"^ guarantee of publication of their papers. The .proposal 
on publication will be discussed in Section IIIC5. Costs 
for this program, to include eight scholars housed at OCCE, 
would be $1,600.00 travel, $360.00 room and board (3 days, • 
nights). Coordination of the program would be through • 
the Speech Communication Research Laboratory, under the 
sponsorship of the Department of Speech Communication and 
the College of Arts and Sciences. Costs: $1,960.00 

Establishmefib of an Oklahoma University Roundtable on Com- 
munication Studies Journal. This journal, .edited by the 
director of the Speech Communication Research Laboratory, 
would be published by Oklahoma University Press. We believe 
that this ptogram, in time, will be self-supporting for 
costs of printing, and indeed, will likely support the 
roundtable itself,- including honorariums for the scholars 
who participate. In addition, we would include in such a 
a journal the best research document awarded for the 
Research Excellence Award discussed in IIC5. 
Initial Cost: $1,000.00 
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DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION- AND SERVICES 

A. Statement of Objectives * 

1. Departmental administration and services is in large part 
a function of the requirements placed on it by the uni- 
versity. The department believes it has a responsibility 
to provide, both instruction and university services 
utilizing television, including cAle. 

2. The -department believes it has a responsibility to provide 
both instruction and services utilizing the university- ^ 
owned radio station — KGOU-FM. 

3. Tjtie department believes it has a responsibility to provide 
instruction and services on university use, of cable 
instruction/ 

4. The department believes it has a responsibility to provide 
instruction and services utilizing a full-time Speech and 
Hearing Clinic. 

5. The department believes it has a responsibility to provide 
instruction and services utilizing a Speech Communication - 
Research* Laboratory. 

6. The department believes unusual requirements are made on its 
faculty to provide administrat4.ve leadership to carry out 
these services . 

7. The department believes that organizationally it requires 

a director of SCRL, a director of graduate studies,' a director 
of the basic course, a director of the clinic, a director of 
undergraduate studies, and a director of forensics. V ^ 

8. The department believes that pre- 1969 practices of providing 
for a coordinator of speech and hearing instruction, broad- 
casting instruction, or television instruction shall stop. 
This practice tends to fractionalize the department in ways 
£hat are counterproductive to its commonalities in teaching, 
research, and service. 

B. Progress to Date (1969-1975) 

1. The university has yet to make a decision regarding its 
financial support of television instruction and servicH 
At tbe present time, television construction remains 
distributed throughout the university. Some 25-year-old 
equipment exists within the department, a gift of the 
Oklahoma Educational Television Authority^ No funding 
exists to provide upkeep for this equipment. We also 
have a completely wired studio in the basement of 
the ForuBi Building at Oklahoma College for Con- ^ 
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tinuing Education. Cable televisiijOn, and the University's role 
in it, remains in negotiation with the intent to have Norman 
Cable Television Co. provide complete color equipment for use 
by the university and this department for instruction and 
service. 

The specific goals of KGOU-FM are: (a) to supply the students 
daily experiences, situations and responsibilities of the com- 
mercial broadcasting industry; (b) to improve the relationship 
between the university and the Norman community, as well as the 
relationship between various segments of the university com- 
munity itself, and (c) to achieve and eventual* financial inde- 
pendence from the university's basic resoutces by becoming a 
self-supporting financial 'operation. At the present^ time, 
KGOIJ-FM is not yet self-supporting. The station has operated 
under the administration of the Department of Speech Communi- 
cation since 1972, and has made significant achievements in 
that direction. 

Negotiations ' regarding the obtaining ajid functioning of cable tele 
vision are under the direct control of the Provost. Progress- 
to-date is best obtained fr^ that office* As of now, the system 
is not operational, but is scheduled to be operational in the 
fall of 1975^ ^ 

The Speech and Hearing Clinic prior to 19§9 was open days 
weekly, and was closed during the summers. Approximately 2500 
children were served by the clinic!, with 150 undergraduate and 
30 graduate students involved. At the present time, the 
clinic is open 3k days each week, and is open 3 ,days during 
,^the summer. Approximately 2 00 chiljiren are being served, by the 
clinic, with 30 undergraduate and 5 graduate students 
from the Health Sciences Center involved each year. 

The Speech Communication Research Laboratory did not exist before 
1969, but at the present time serves approximately 50 graduate 
students, and it supervises a small inventory of equipment (See 
Appendix E). 

Administratively, the department invested much of its faculty's 
time in various service activities related to the^e services. 
The dej)artment named in 1970 an Assistant Chairman, has for 
many years named a director of the clinic and a director of 
the speech and hearing program, a coordinator of broadcast in- 
struction, a director, of* graduate studies, a director of under- 
graduate studies, a director of forensics, a directdr of SCRL, 
a coordinator of the Air Force Short , Course, a coordinator o^ 
speech education, a radio station marjager, and a director of 
the 'basic course. These administratiive f unctions--in addition 
to the department chairman — have reqii^^ed assignment of avail- 
able faculty to 11 administrative posps. ' In an attempt to re- 
duce this administrative "overhead," the department has abolished 
all posts which required coordination .of specific curriculum 
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areas. For example, we do, not have a coordinator of broadcast 
curriculum, and a coordinator of speech and hearing instruction. 
The following administrative functions were deemed as necessary: 

a. A Radio Station Manager 

— Linda Durbin . ' - • ^ 

b. A Director of the Speech, and Hearing Clinic 
^ -*Richard Talbott 

'C. A Director of Graduate Studies 
r-H. Wayland Cummings 

d. A Director of Undergraduate Studies 
--Roger Babich 

e. A Director of Forensics 
--Paul' Barefield 

f. A Director of Speech Communication Research Laboratory 
--ri. Wayland Cummings (Interim) 

g. A Coordinator of the Air Force Short Course 
--L, Brooks Hill 

Thomas. Harrison, interim while Hill is on Sabbatical Leave 
until Fall, 1975, ' ^ ' ' 

h. A Director of the Basic Course 
— L.' Blaine Goss 

i. A Director of the Systematic Desensitization Laboratory 

— L, Blaine Goss _ 
♦ f 

While this reduction of administrative tasks does not represent 
a large reduction of such duties, it does r^epresent-^ significant, 
cpnsplidation of certain tasks. For example, curricular' and in- 
structional responsibilities lie mainly in the directors of grad- 
uate and undergraduate studies. This action is in keeping with 
tfje departmental statement of (iVA8), and supports the over- 
all objective, of-. an, integrated department in terms of teaching, 
r'ese^rch,''an'd' serTric^. -The other posts listed above are consid- 
ered absolutely) necessary to the » total functioning of the depart- 
ment, i 

C. Ordered Priorities (1975-1980) * ^ ^ 

^ "> 
1. Resolution of the issue of '^lnivfrsity support for' television equip- 
ment and instruction, and the , role the Department of Speech Com- 
munication shall play in it.' '^tf the university carniot support 
television equipment needs, we need to get out of the business of 
television instruction, abolishing all courses assoaiated with it. 
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•Resolution of the issue o*f cable television, and the role 
the Department of Speech Communication shall play in it. 
We realize that ther|^^are some— interdependencies in the 
resolution of th is issue w ith the resolution of university 
Support for television, equipment. At the same time, we 
cannot realistically o##er quality instruction on 25-year- 
old biaek- and- white equipment, with no "^budgetary support 
for amortizing the equipment nor even for the simplest 
repair costs. 

Attainment of an eight to ten percent increase in sales 
revenue for KGOU-FM as follows: 



a. 


September 1, 


1975 to August 31, 

1976 to August^l, 


1976 


$52,000.00 


b. 


Septembe;^ 1, 




58,000.00 


c. 


September 1, 


1977-to August 31, 


1978 


62,000.00 


d. 


September 1, 


1978 to August 31, 


1979 


— 65,000.00 


e. 


September 1, 


to August 31, 


1980 


76,000.00 



Attainment of a full-time 5-day-week, 12-month service by 
^the Speech and Hearing Clinic. 
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FINANCyiAL AND OTHER RESOURCES --Operational and Capital Iiq>rovements 
A.* Statement of Objectives * 

1. The Department of Speech Communication requires adequate uni- 
versity support for its C-Budget in order to mainta^ present 
operations. Reliarfce on earnings from the Air Force Short 
Course is no longer feasible, 

2. The iJ^artment of Speech Communication requires, adequate 
University support for its B-Budget in order to stay even. Re- 
liance upon supplementary income, including work-study is not 
sufficient to keep the department open 12 months of the year. 

3. The Department of Speech Communication requires designated 
space areas for the Speech Communication Research Laboratory 
with basic equipment to conduct research, particularly on 
physiological data. 

4. The Department of Speech Communication requires designated space 
areas for a Learning Resource Center, and adequate equipment to 
begin operation. 

5. The Department of Speech Communication requires new equipment 
for the Speech and Hearing Clinic to expand its servi»ces to 
the University and the community. 

6. The Department of Speech Communication requires new equipment 
to initiate its linguistics program as part of its research, 
teaching, and service functions to the department, cooperating 
departments in the interdisciplinary linguistics program, and 
to the university, 

7., The Department of Speech Communication requires permanent 

space allocation for the Systematic Desensitization Laboratory, 

8. The Department of Speech Communication requires increased 
operational support for the Forensics program. 

9, The Department of Speech Communication requires additional 
equipment for the improved operation of KGOU-FM, including 

^ demonstrations of performance measures for, the FCC; coverage to 
the entire Oklahoma City market, and obtaining of a Class C FCC 
license, ' * 

10. We are assuming conversion of all profesiional personnel in KGOU-FM 
to A-Budget accounts. 

B. Progress to Date (1969-1975) 

1. C-Budget has b^en proba^l"^ the most difficult problem in the 
department's attempt to achieve parity, let alone expansion df 
its program. Fbr nine years, (1965-1974) the Department was 
allocated $10,000.00 for its general operations budget, with in- 
numerable hours spent in attempts to get additional funds. In 
1974-75, we received the first increase in allocated funds of 
$13,326.00, with a 10% added allocation two mopths later. Even' 

' • ■ Tn). 
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this added support--welcome as.it was--has not met even the most 
basic needs of the general departmental operation. We still., 
have been required to search for an additional $7,000.00 to 
meet our basic needs. Documentation of the specific needs, 
current expenditures, and sources of additional income are 
available in the Dean's Office of the. College of Arts and ^Sciences 

At the present time, the department has a B-budget allocation 
of $20,257.00 which covers^one full-time secretarial position 
at $6,615.00; two half-time secretarial positions totaling 
$4,908.00, and one half-time engineer for KGOU-FM and *"our' tele- ^ 
vision studios totaling $6,300.00, and $2,500.00 for' hourly 
wage employees. This represents the same number of classified 
staff the department had 10 years^ago, and makes no allowances 
for increased faculty, increase teaching responsibilities,* 
increased service responsibilities associated with the Speech 
Clinic, KGOU-FM, television instruction, the Speech Communi- 
cation Research Laboratory, the Basic Course in Speech Communi- 
cation, increased number of students served, increased Graduate 
Student program, and increased research output of both faculty 
and goraduate students. 

At the present time, the department has assigned two offices 
for use of the Speech Communication Research Laboratory, 317 
and 318 Kaufman Hall. If we achieve the growth of the laboratory 
as discussed in previous' sections of- this document, we will need 
considerably more space. Also, the laboratory has some equip- 
ment for data-analysis, but hardly any in data gathering capa^ 
bilities, particularly for physiologic characteristics. 

A Learning Resource Center is fundamental to the research pro- 
gram, and to the new undergraduate curriculum as adopted by 
the department this year. At the present time, we have no 
allocated space for this center and no equipment. 

The Speech and Hearing Clinic presently has the following equipment 

1 double wall-double room lAQ Room 

1 Beltone 200C diagnostic audiometer 

1 G.S. Bekesky audiometer 

1 Beltone lOC screening audiometer 

3 wollensak tape recorders 

1 auditory training unit 

1 Psychogalvanometer 

1 Impedance audiometer 

6 amp systems . . ' 

2 cassette tape recorders 
2 Polaroid cameras 

2 Language Masters ^^^^ 
2 Record Players 
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This equipment can be repaired only as we are able to solicit 
Ispecial funding from the university. In? addition, the clinic 
will require some additional equipment to become a full-service 
program. 

There are a number of specialized pieces of equipment necessary 
to the initiating of a instructional and research program in 
linguistics. At the present time, no equipment exists for this'' 
here at the University o^ Oklahoma. 

/ 

The Systematic Desensitization Laboratory has been in existence 
since the spring of 1973. It has had a history of being moved 
from place to place-Walker Tower, McCasland, etc. which is an 
inconvenience to faculty and graduate students, and a source of 
confusion for undergraduate students who wish to avail themselves 
of this service. Each semester 25-30 students have been served. 
Permanent space allocation is required to'! bring this laboratory 
into a more serviceable activity. 

The Forensics Program at -the University of Oklahoma was funded 
until ab^ut 1968. For more than 20 years, the program had 
limited funds allocated to this project from C-budget« In- 
creased costs in the operation of the Department required a 
termination of this program in 1973. In October, 1974, funds 
were secured outside of the department to activate the program. 
The intent of the program has been^to: (a) create opportunities 
for* intensive investigation of significant contemporary problems; 
(b) promote th^ use of logical reasoning and the use of the Jbest 
available evidence in dealing with these problems; (c) develop 
the ability to select, arrange, and compose material clearly 
and effectively; (d) train students in the sincerje and persuasive 
presentation of this material to -the appropriate audience; (e) 
stimulate students to , honest and original ^effort; (f) attract 
students ;to the field of speech communication; (g) be^under 
the responsible dir.ection of a qualified faculty member whose 
duty it should be to maintain and support these principles; 
(h) provide stimulating speaking experienc'fes for the average 
student as welL as for ,the superior student, and (i) teach the 
student realistic sdlutions to contemporary problems.' The 
department has consistently supported the belief that forensics 
is more than debate, ^'nd it should be broader than debate tourna- 
ments. 

Therefore, a well-balanced forensic program which coordinates 
the extra-curricular program with classes in argumentation and 
debate is desirable. Further, the department encourages the 
use of student speakers from the program in local, civic, or 
professional programs ; use of the International Debate Program 
by inviting touring foreign teams; stimulation of students to 
participate in individual speaking contests, and emphasis on 
the creation of a student forum for university service. 
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At the present time, (1974-75) we have $2,000,00 for use in 
building the forensics. prc^gram. In any long-term development 
of this iprogram, the department must have increased economic 
.support for the project. Personnel needs for this 'program 
have been dis.cussed in Sections I and II. 

9. The Department of Speech Contmunication requires additional 
equipment for the improved operation of KGOU-FM. At the 
present time, however, we have^ been improving steadily the 
equipment of the station, including the conversion of the 
station to stereo broadcasting with technical production 
, capability for quadraphonic service. This- was made possible 
. through a University allocation of $50,000 from the sale of 
WNAD. 

KGOU~FM went on, the air in September, 1970, and became a bud- 
getary responsibility of the Department of Speech Communi-' 
cation in early 1971. A record of its commercial sales since 
that time, and its projected sales up to 1980 is interesting. 
At the same time,' we wish to describe the number of students 
involved, and projected to be involved in the station up 



to 1980: 

jV Students 

Year Total Sales Involved 

1971- 72 $ 24,200.00 - 60 

1972- 73 36,800.00 , 150 ' 

1973- 74 • 39,400.00 ' ^ 240 

. 1974-75 47,300.00 200* 

. 1975-76 52,000.00 * 250 

' 1976-77 58,000;00 . 260 

1977- 78 62^000.00 275 

1978- 79 65^^000.00 300 ' 

1979- 80 70,000.00 300 . 



At the present time, KGOU-FM*now has an operational stereo 
broadcasting, costing $38,000.00 from the $50,000.00 granted by 
the University. The remaining $9,000.00 will be used for con- 
struction of an antenna atop Walker Tower. * " 

* It is interesting to note, also, that K^UrFM is considered to 
be 10th in the metropolitan area of 21 stations (including AM). 
It stands 7th in reaching teens from 13-21 years of age. It 
would be ideal to increase that market in five years into the 
^ second five, thus improving revenues for the station and 
university, and providing a much broader service for the 
university to the community. 

C. Ordered Priorities (1975-1980) ^ 

1. Funding of C-Budget at a 1975-doIlar level of $24,000.00. This 
amount will not cover costs of needed radio-televisioji equipment 



*The renovation of Kaufman Hall greatly reduced our capability to serve stu- 
dents. 



for instruction, needed equipment for the Speech* arjd Hearing 
» Clini.c, the Speech Communication >Research Laboratory, nor'^ 
replacement, of any outdated eqiiipment. 

2. Funding of B-budget for two additional full-time secretarial 

* positions and additional hourly-wage-pool funds.- We project 
the total need of $33, 737. 00 ^"allowing for hiring of three 
full-time secretaries, two h.alf-time secretaries, one half- 
time engineer, and $4,000.00 for hourly wage employees. 
These, funds will improve our capability to service the various 
administrative functions that are the responsibility of the 
Department, and additional caj)ability for research use. 

3. The Speech Communication Research Laboratory requires space , 
allocation of two additional offices, and a classroom-size 
room in Kaufman Hall for the purpose of data analysis equip- 
ment and usage. In addition, we need one office, one single 
wall, single-dodr soundproof room to be added to the audio- 
logical facilities at the Speech and Hearing Clinic. In 
addition, the following equipment is required: 

Data Gathering Equipment: ' ^ \ 

1 polygraph and analog system $3,000.00 

1 timing apparatus ^ 2,000.00 

' , 1 oscilloscope " ^ 2,00P.00 

1 UTVK System 1,500.00 

Physiologic attachment equipment ^ 5,000.00 

Data Analysis Equipment: ^ ^ 

1 029 IBM Key Punch machine 1, 200.00 .(Annual Lease) 

1 Pr-ograirana 601 Desk Computer . 4,000.00 

1 Terminal to the University Computer* 1,200.00 (Annual Lease) 



4. Space allocation and equipping of a Learning Resource Center, 
The purpose of this center would be to improve the quality^ of 
undergraduate instruction by providing means by which instructjLon 
in all undergraduate courses could be individualized where 
useful. In order to make as many of the courses open to students ' 
in other departmeats, it is envisioned that prerequisite materials 
-both print and video, could be made available in this center. 
This would avo^-d the problem of students, for example, in 
Political 'Science finding it necessary to take two prerequisite 
courses in order to* take a specific course in which they are 
intei;ested. In addition, remedial material would be available in 
such a pjenter, and competency testing proceduresv^for certain ^kills'* 
coi^tses, such as listening, interviewing, public speaking, etc^, , 

would be included. 

*^ « 

*Xermirfal facilities within the department will also allow for computer-assisted 
instruction in the Learning Resource C^en^ier. Costs for this expansion, however, 
are not included as we believe it will b^ post-1980 before such funding is 
realistic and practical. 



Space requirements for the center should be provided in order 
that 30+ students may be accommodated simultaneously in carrells 
equipped with" pla^/back equipment for both audio and video-tap.e 
learning modules, For example, ^one module likjely would include 
tefm and,<roncep^ts in communication'' 'theory required to compre- 

^hend material in a course in Organizational Communication. 

i'Ariothir might include a series of learning modules to teach 
basic concepts in desCrijArive statistics, functioning as * ^ 

remedied for new Graduate Students, but as teaching aids for 
two courses in the undergraduate curriculum designed to. t>repare 
speech an^ hearing students and students in speech education for 
graduate school and teaching, - 

For a beginning, we need the following equipment:' 

a. Five individual carrells equipped jd.-th' mechanical 

teaching machines ' (Cost: $1,645,00 

Jt» Ten individual study carrells .equipped with cassette 
playback equipment for -both audio and video-taped ** 
learning modules. (Cost: 16,000,00 

c. Four study tables and 16 chairs (Costv: 900,00. 

d, ProfessJ-onally ands locally (utilizing our own 

faculty) prepared written instruction materials (Cost: ^, 2,000.00 

-e. Professionally and locally (utilizing our own 

-* faculty) prepared audio and videp-tape instruction 
materials , (Cost: 3,000.00 

f. Four to eight filing cabinets (Cost: 560,00 

g. Micro-film, reading equipment ' (Cost: 600.00 

. h. Micro-film reader printer • 2,000.00 

i. Photo-copy equipment (Self -paying 

' . ^ ^ through coin 

operation) 

j. Subscriptions to 20 major -^,ournals (Cost: 300.00 

'k.. Annual Book acquisition ' ^ (Cost: 1,500.00 * 

1. Space allocation of 320 square feet ' ^ 

A full-service Speech and He'aring Clinic requires the obtaining 
of several pieces of equipment. They include: 



a. 1 Electro-CochlQography Apparatus ^ (Cost: 5,000.00 

b. i Auditory Training Unit '\ (Cost: 5,000.00 



Operation and Maiiltenance 



• a. Eqim)ment maintenance - per year (Cost: 300.00 

* b. General Clinic operation - per year (Cost: 1,50(5,00 

£asic equipment for a Linguistics program requil^fes the 
following: ^ 

a. - Two tape recorders with headsets for students to use in 

^ phonefc-ics review and driH (This -item would ilot be necessary • 
if audio tape equipment is provided*^ as requested in the 
Learning Resources Center (SeeVC4) (Cost: 460.00 

b. The University Library needs to acquire approximately 20 
to 30 volumes each semester in linquistics books. 

' per semester (Cost: 300.00 
- annually (Cost: 600.00 

c. One IBM Selectric typewriter with a phonetic ball . (Cost: 700.00 

d. One loop-playback tape recorder (Cost: 250.00 

The Desensitizatflon Laboratory does not require a lot of space 
but it would need a permanent allpcation of 150 /square feet in 
order to accommodate seven students per session. It is impor- 
tant to the ^program that allotted space^'not be excessively 
large. As near to the required space as possible would be ideal. 

The ^base ©pirating allocation for the Forensics Program should 
be, increased in the following way: 

1975- 76 • - $ 4,000.00 

1976- 77\ 6,000.00 

1977- 78 \ • ' 8,000.00 
.1978-79 \ 10,000.00 

1979-80 \ 12,000.00 

This level of funding is not considered excessive since, many 



comparable universi 



Les around the country regularly 'invest 




$13,000 to $25,000 amually 

KGOU-FM will .not in the forseeable future be able to provide new f 
equipment needs. S4veral basic pieces of equipment are needed: 



a. To provide, s^roper FCC proof of performance meas^lres, the 
station reduires ; 

io oscillator 
1 calibrated gain set 
1 oscilloscope 
JL transitor tester 
1 solid statte RF amplifier 
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1 48 volt DC power supply 
1 24 volt DC power supply 



(Total Cost: $ 4,000.00 ) 



To impro\^e service to the IMiversity Community by obtaining 
wider exposure and increased sales revenue, KGOU needs a 
330-Foot tower on OU's South Campus with required housing 
for transmitter and supportive equipment. 

To obtain a Class «C FCC broadcast license and to allow for 
a high power station operation, KGOU requires: 

1. Investigation of possible acquisition of such a license 
allocation requiring service of a consulting engineer 
from Washington, D..C. (Total Cost: $20,000.00 

2. Licensing Fees (Cost: 3,100.00 
y. 1 40KW FM Transmitter • (Cost: 90,000.00 

4. Ten-bay FM antenna ^ (Cost: . 20,000.00 

5. Auxiliary and supportive equip- 
ment (Cost: 16,400.00 

6. Installation Costs - (Cost: 25,000.00 



TOTAL COSTS; 



$ 175,000.00 
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PROJECT SUMMARY-, TIMING, AND PLANNED EVALUATIONS 

The Five- Year Plan for the' Department of Speech Communication of the 
University of Oklahoma is an important document, representing planned 
growth and development since 1969, and a project direction for the 
next five years— 1975- 1980. The department has tajcen a. position that 
the ordered emphases of this progtam should: (IJ Intensify the 
dea^tments research capability; (2) Improve the teaching capacity of 
the department, and (3) Improve the service function of the "depart- 
ment in terms of university, community, state, national, and inter- 
national service. 

— 

It is obvious that not all of the plans in this program^are likely 
to receive sufficient support in the next five years. These plans, 
however, represent important idealizations, and become important 
criteria for evaluation of the university support and departmental 
efforts. Even more, we view this document as important guide to 
future growth and where our energies should be channeled. 

This document has articulated its philosophical rationale for devel- 
opment based on the Wingspread, St. Charles, and New Orlens con- 
ferences. It has been shown that these criteria are significant for 
the evaluation of a program in speech communication and its relative 
national significance. Based upon the recommendations of the Provost 
(Memo 74/7), this report was organized as follows: I. Faculty 
Planning, including statement of objectives,, progress to date, and 
ordered priorities; II. Students, including statement pf objectives,, 
progress to date, and ordered priorities; III. Academic Programs, 
• including statement of objectives, progress to date*, and ordered * 
priorities; IV. Departmental Administration and Services^ including 
a statement of objectives, progress to date, and ordered priorities, ' 
and V. Financial and other resources — operational and, capital improve- 
ments. 

At no point, however ^ has there been presented an overall priority 
statement, which reflects the total concern of the department in 
teaching, research, and service . In addition, no discussion has 
been presented regarding the timing of thes^ priorities over the 
next five years. 

It is the pur.pose of this section of the Five-Year7Tlan to present 
the ordered priorities of the department, representing the relative 
emphasis on research, teaching, and service of the department, uni- 
versity, and the national position of Speech (\ommunication. There- 
fore, in order of emphasis, we present the following total .priority 
list, with references to previous sections of this document in terms 
of rationale and programs: 

A. Research Priorities 

"The Department of Speech Communicaf^ion believes that the major 
effort required over the next five years (1975-1980) is to: 
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1. Increase its emphasis' on research, both* theoretical and 
applied; . , . -^p. 4) 

fimphasis on research is supporterf*by Provost Hunsberger's 
• Memoranaum 74/7 of September 3, 1974. 

-^Emphasis on research is supported by the following New 
^)Dt leans Conferences Resolutions (See Appendix A): 



Resolution No , 
Resolution No. 
Resolution No. 



Resolution No. 
Resolution No. 



Resolution No 
l^esolution No. 
Resolution No. 
Resolution 



Resolution 
Resolution 



No. 



No, 



Resolution ^^o. 



1 — Empblasis of scientific approach. ^ 

5 --Awareness of research in related fields. 

6 — Participation in research in related 

fields; 

10 — Research current social problems. 

11 — Research contemporary individual and *^ 
social problems. ^ 

12 — Present research to all levels of govern- 
ment . 

15 — Utilize "popular ^publications," other 
X. channels to present research. 

28 — Research on outlines* in speech-com- 
munication theories. 

29 — Research on process nature of speech 
communication . 

30— Research on independent, dependent 
variables of messages. 

31 — Research relation of speech communica- 
tion theories with other related areas 
of study. 

32 — Extended existing research to pressing 
social and intercultural problems* 



Thirteeti priorities have been offered in the- previous section 
of this document regarding research. This section presentj ' 
the departments -ordered priorities of departmental needs,* 
regarding research: 



Research Priority No. 1 — The obtaining of research 

expertise in Mass Com- 
munication (See IC) $13,500.00 

Research Priority No. 2 — The obtaining of research 

expertise in Speech 

Education (See IC) $13,500.00*^' 

Research Priority No. 3 — The obtaining of four 

Graduate Research 
Assistants (See IlCla, 
IlClb) $13,680.00 

Research Priority No. 4 — The funding of Data 

Gathering Equipment for " 

SCRL (See VC3) $13,500.00 
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Included in 
C- Budget request 



No cost 

< 

$ 1,600.00 



Research Priority' No. 5 — Increased funds for 

, Research Support (See 

IIC4c, VC) 

Research 'Priority No. 6 — Research priority of 

Central Stenographic 
Services (S^e IIC4a) 
^Research Priority No. 7 — 'Funding of Colloquia 
' ^ ' , • Services (See IIC2) 

f Research Priority No. 8- — OU Rovnd table on Com- 
munication Studies and 
• Journal (See IIIC4, 
\ > IIIC5) ^ 

Research Priority No. 9 --Funding of SCRL Data 

Analysis Equipment 

(See VC4)- nonrecurring $17,500.00 
recurring 2,400.00 
Research Priority No. 10--Funding of Secretarial 
« . Support for Research 

^ (See^IIC4b, VC) 
Research Priority No ll-*-Graduate Research^ 

' Excellence Award (Seei< 
IIC5) 



$ 4,560.00 



Included in 
B- Budget Increase 



.$ 168 ,00 

(Waiver of tuition 
for one semester) 



Research Priority No: 12 — Involvement o£ under- 
graduates in Rese^arch ' 
(See IIC8) " 'No cost 

Research Priority No. 13--Funding of Speech & * 

Hearing Clinic Equip-- 
' ment (See VC5) ^ ' $10,000.00 
Research Priority No. '-14— iFunding of Chair of ' 

. , Oratory .(See IIIC3) ' $750,000.00 



Secondary in departmental emphasis (to research) are the 
fo Hewing .fifteen ordered priorities for teaching: 



Teaching Priority No. .1 



Teaching. Priority No.* 2 



Teaching Priority No. 3 



Teaching Priority No. 4 



•-Resolution of University 
support for Television 
Instruction (including . 
equipment) (See IVOl) 

--Resolution of Role of 
Cable Television in 
Instruction (including 
equipment) tSee IVC2) 

•-Funding of equipment 
needs for Linguistics 
Program (See VC6) 

nonrecurring 
recurring 

•-Adequate Funding of_C- 
Budget (See VCl) 



Cost unknown 



Cost^ unknown 



$ 1,410.00 
600.00 

+$7,000.00/ 
+10,000.00 
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Teaching Priority No. 5 --Adequate Funding of B- 

Budget (See VC2) * $13,000.00 

Teaching Priority No. 6 —Funding of two Teaching 

Associates for 

Linguistics (See IlCld) $ 7,027>00 
Teaching Priority No. 7 —Funding of two Speech. 

Education Teaching 

Associates (See IlCld) $ 5,750.00 
Teaching Priority No. 8 — Fun4ing of two Teaching 

" Associates for Broadcasting 

$ 5,750.00 



(See IlCld) 

Teaching Priority No. 9 —Funding of foiir Teaching 

Associates for /General 
Communication (See IlCd)' $11^500.00 
Teaching Priority No. 10 — Space Allocation for 

Learning Resource Center 
, • (See VC4) No cost 

Teaching Priority No. ll--Equipment for Learning 

Resource Center (See VC4) .$28,505.00 
Teaching Priority No. 12— Teaching Excellence Award 

(See IIC5) .$ 168.00 

(Waiver ^'of tuition 
for one semester) 

Teaching PrJLority No. 13 — Research and create 

regularized method of infor- 
mation gathering on under- 
graduates (See IIC6) No cost 

Teaching Priority No. 14 — Research and create plan 

for individual and group 
advisement for under- 
graduates (See IIC7y No cost 

Teaching Priority No. 15 — Funding of two Forensics 

Teaching Assistants (See n' , 

IlCld) . $ 5,100.00 

Third in relative emphasis of the Department are the following 
ordered fourteen priorities for service: 

k 

Service Priority No. 1 — Reorganization of the clinic, 

including adoption of a 
proposal for fees (See 
IIICl) No cost 

Service Priority No. 2 — Funding of one auditory 

rehabilitation specialist 

(See'IC)' $10;500..00 

Service Priority No. 3 — Funding of Operations 

Budget for Speech & - " ' 

Hearing Clinic (See VC5) $ 1,800.00 annually 

Service Priority No. 4 — Attainment of 8-10 percent 

annual increase in gross 
/ \ sales by KGOU-FM (See IVC3) No cost * ' - 
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Service Priority No, 5 
Service Priority No, 6 — • 

Service Priority No. 7 — 
Service Priority No. 8 — 

* 

Service Priority No^ 9 — 
Service Priority No. 10 — 

Service Priority No. 11 — 

Service Pr-iority No. 12—. 
Service Priority No. 13— 
Service Priority No. 14^- 



Funding^of one clinical 
supervisor for Speech & 
Hearing Clinic (See IC) 
Funding of four minority- 
group graduate assistants 
and recruitment costs' (See 
IICl) 

Funding of KGOU "proof of 
performance equipment (See 
VC9a) ' / 

Funding of Service 
Excellence Award (See 
IIC5) 



$10,000,00 



$17,640,00 



$ 4,000.00 



$ 168.00 
(Waiver of tuition 
for one semester) 

$10,000.00 



Funding of second clinical 
supervisor (See IC) 
Funding four minority 
group undergraduate ' - 

assistants (See IIC3) $18,016.00 
Involvement of graduate 
and undergraduate students 
in service (See,riA6, 
IIB6) / No cost 

Funding of KGOU-FM improve- 
ment: in Service (See VC9b) $25,000.00 
Funding of Forensics 
Program (See VCjB) $12,000,00 
Funding of KG(3U-FM Class ^ 
C FCC license (See VC9c) $175,000,00 



It will be obvious that this^ priority statement represents a considerable 
amount of money ixt increase^^ over the 1974--75 level. Table II represents 
the n-reakdown of recurring arid nonrecurring funding needs for research, 
teaching, and service improvement. It should be noted that the footnoted ' 
, items indicate that the Department expects to obtain these items from out- 
side pxivate'and governmental grants. ' ' 

The important question becomes: If the Department of Speech Communication 
is able to obtain only $100,000.00 in new funds from any source by 1980, 
inhere should it be spent? We suggest the following schedules:' 
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DEPARTMENTAL ACTION IF NO INCREASE IN FUNDING 

1. Remove television instruction from curriculum ^ 

2. Rollback sections of basic course ... 

3. Assign one Graduate Assistant to, Speech Education 

. 4* Assign one Graduate Assistant to Speech Communication Resea2;ch 
Laboratory ^ 

* 

5» Close, Speech and Hearing Clinic for summers 
6. Risk loss of KGOU-FM FCC license 
'7» Assign one Graduate Assistant to Linguistics • 
8» Assign one Graduate Assistant to Desensitization Laboratory 
9» Assign eight Graduate Assistants to Basic Course- 

10. Assign one Graduate Assistant to General Communication 

11. Close Main Office 4-8 weeks each year 

12. Remove all telephones from department except two 

13. Restrict all long-distance phone calls. > 

* , ^' * • , 

14. Restrict use of departmentally prepared ^examinations 

15. Remove all copying equipment from the department;'* ' 

16. Require all faculty; arjd graduate students to prepSce r^aearch, reports 
at their own expense (most a^ffect wouldvbe^on gradtfat^/ajt'tidetitg . 

who have low income) ' * ^ • . 
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DEPARTMENTAL ACTION IF $25,000.00 INCREASE 



1. Teaching Priority No. -3 

2. • Teaching Priority No; 4 
3.. Teaching Priority No. 5 

4. Research Priority No. ^6 

5. Research Priority No. 7 

6. Research Priority No. 10 

7. Research Priority No. 5 



8. 

% 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 



15. 



16. 
17. 
18; 
•19. 



Research Priority No. 11 

Research Priority No. 12 

Teaching Priority No. 1 ■ 

Teaching Priority No. 2 

Cance-llation of No Increase Actions 
, J, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 

Teaching Priority No. 12 

Teaching Priority No. 13 

Teaching Priority No. 14 

Service Priority No. 1 ^ ' ^ 

Service Priority No. 4 

' Service ,Priority No. 8 

Service Priority No. 11 



$ 1,416.00 

$10,000. QO 

'$13^000.00 

No Cost 

$ 1.; 600. 00 

(Included in Item 
» 3 above) , 

(Included in Item 
2 above) 

$ 168.00 

No Cdst 

Unknown 

Unknown 

(See p. 78) 

$ 168.00 
No Cost 
No Cost 
No Cost 
No Cost 

168.00 
No Cost 



Total Costs 

(1975) dollars ,$26,924.00 

1. Re^esents uniyersity funding requests of $24,914.00 

to 

2. Represents grant funding requests of $2,010.00 
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2. 
3, 

1. 
2. 



$50",Q,00.00 Increase) 

til ' 

All proposals in $^5.^000.00 projected increase 
would be included 

Research Priority No, 1 - 

Research -Priority No.'2 . * * 

TOTAL ; 

This represents $51,914.00 in university support. 
This includes $2/010.00 in grant support.^ 



$26,924.00^, 
. 13,500.00^ 
' iS. 500.00 ^ 
$53,924.00 \ 



3^ This -represents university funding requests, 



, ^ $75,000.00 Increase 

All proposals in $50,000.00 projected iYicrease 
would be included • 



,2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



1. 
2. 



Research I'riorily No. 3 

Teaching Priprity No.. 6 

Teaching Priority No. 7 ^c': - 

Cancellation of No-increase actions 3, 4,^7y. 8 

Cancellation of No- increase action 2, 9. and- ^* 
increase basic course sections ^ 

TOTAL 

This represents $78,371.00 in university support 
This repr-esents $2,010.00 in grant support. 



$53,924.00 
13,680.00 
. 7,027.00 
^^ > 5,750.00 
^o' cost » 

No cost 
$80,381.00 



$100,000.00 Increase 

1. All proposals in $75,000.00 projected increase 
would be included 

2. Research PisLority No, 4 

3. Teaching Priority No. 9 

4. Teaching Pri6rity No. *8 ^ " 

TOTAL 



ERIC 



$80,38f.00 
17,500.00 
• ll,500.p0 
5.750.00 

$115,131.02 

\ 
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1. - This represents $13,500.00 in grant support. 

* * * 

2, This represents $15,510.00 in total grant support, 



$125,000.00 Increase 

1'. All proposals in $100,000.00 projected increase 
' would be included. 

« 2*- /Research Priority No. 8 

3. Teaching Priority No. 10 

? ' ' ' 

M 4.". Teaching Priority No. 11 ^ 

TOTAL 

1. This represents $2,960.00 in grant support. 

2. This represents $26,705.00 in grant support. 

3. This represents $45,115.00 in total grant support. 



$115,131.00 
4,500.00^ 
No cost 



28,505 .00^ 



$148,L96.pO- 



>2 V^ 



$150,000.00 Increase 

1. All proposals in $125,000.00 projected increase 
would be included 

2. Service -Priority No. .2 

3. (^Service Priority No. 5 

TOTAL 

.1. This represents $48,175.00 in total grant support. 



$148,196.00 
10,500.00 
10,000.00 

$168,696.00/- 



$175,000.00 Increase 

1. All proposals in $150,000.00 increase would be 
included 

2. Service Priority No. 3 

3. , Service Priority No. 7 

4. Service Priority No. 9" 

* ' . 'i 

TOTAL 



$168,696.00 
1,800.00 
4,000.00^ 
10,000.00 
$185,496.00^ 
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This represents $4,000*00 in grant support. 

This represents $52,175.00 in tofeal grant support. 



^ $200,000.00 Increase 

All proposals in $175,000.00 increase to be . 

ihcluded ' $185,496.00 

Service Priority No. 6 ' 17,640.00^ 

Teaching Priority No. ^15 ^ ' 5,100.00 

TOTAL \ $208,236.00^ 

« 

This represents' $17,640.00 in grant support. 

This represents $69,815*00 in total grant support. 

^ » $250,000.00 Increase 

All proposals in $225,000.00 increase to be 

included $208,236.00 
Service Priority No. 10 ' 18,016.00 
Service Priority No. 13 * . ' 12,000.00 

TOTAL ' $238,252.00^ 

This represents $18,016.00 in grant support. 
This represents $87,831.00 in total grant support. 

Adjdition^l Increase 
All 'proposals in $250,000.00 increase to be 

included $238,252.00 



1 

Service Priority No. 14 175,000.00'' 



Service Priority No; 12 , 25,000.00^ 



Endowed Chair 750,000.00 ^ 



TOTAL 

This represents $950,000^00 in grant support, 
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As an important part of the evaluation process of this. plan, it 
is the intent of the Department of Speech Communication to conduct 
a three-level review: 

1. Four participants in the New Orleans Conference have accepted 
our invitation to review this plan, both in terms, of its 
conformity to national guidelines, and its quality as an • ' 
instrument of natiotial recognition* These scholars include: 
Professor Theodore Clevenger, former president of 'the Speech . 
Coiranunication Association of America and currently assistant \ ' 
provost at Florida State University; Professor Samuel Becker, 

immediate past-president of the Speech Communication Association 
of America, now chairman of the Department of Speech -Communication . 
at the University of Iowa; Professor Thomas Scheidel, 
immediate past-editor of the Quarterly Journal of Speech, and, 
a distinguished scholar at the University of. Wisconsin-Madison, 
and Professor Kenneth Sereno, a distinguished scholar from 
the University of Southern California. 

2. Conduct an annual faculty review in the Spring Semesters of 

1976, 1977, 1978, 1979, and"1980. Committee A, as part oF ^ 

its responsibility to provide guidance in fiscal support for 

the department's research, teaching, and service objectives, 

is asked to prepare a progress document for the department 

and the university administration. , Such a document should 

highlight central areas of success *and failure in the 

achievement of thes'e goals. 

3. Invite a team^of national scholars to visit in 1978 or 1980 the 
Department cjf^.Speech Communication for the purpose of assessing 
progress ' toward the achievement/of these goals. Such a team 
would be a- quasi-official group, such as the team of scholars 
evaluating this plaij. ^is team Would make recommendations 
that would aid th^'faculty in the continueds^im^ovement of* 

its scholarly efforts, including research, teaching, and 

service. / , ^ ' ^ 

;^ ^ • , 

It ^s clear that this five-year-plan is beyond the funding 

- cap^acities of the University of Oklahoma. It is clear 
that outside funding is essential, requiring university 

^ support for its efforts in obtaining outride funding of 
many of these projects. It is most clear, however, that 
the university must provide the best financial support it 
c^n. Most of vail, moral support of the university is *a necessary 
condition for any proud achievements of this Department. 
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APPENDIX A 

REPORT OF THE NEW ORLEANS CONFERENCE ON 
RESEARClk AND INSTlttJCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
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Listing of Participants 



Arnold, Carroll C. (Ph.D., University of Iowa, 1942) 

. Professor of Speech, Pennsylvania State University * 

Arnold, WillianiE. (Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University ,^ 1966) 
Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Connecticut 

Auer,. J. Jeffery (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1947) 

professor of Speech and Chairman, Department of Speech and Theatre 

Bark'er,^ Larry L. (PiuD., Ohio- University, 1965) 
^. ^Assistant Professor of Speech and Assistant Director, Comniunication 

Research Center in the Departinent of Speech, Purdue University 

Becker, S^aniuel L. (Ph.I>. , University of Iowa', 1953)" 

Professor of S.peech and' Chairman Elect ,. Department of Speech and 
Dramatic: Art, Urilverslty of lowi 

Black John (Ph . D . J .JJniyersity of Jowa, 1935) 

Professor of Speech and Director, Spt^ech and. Hearing Science, Ohio 
- , State .U^nlversity 

Bowe^is, Jofin Waite "(Ph^D., University of Iowa, '1962) 

^A$soc iabe. Prof essdr o£ Speech and Dramatic Art, University of Iowa 

•Brovm, Irving ^'Ph.D., Oh^o State University, 1961) 

"Theatre Education Specl^r4ist, United States Office of Education, 
Arts anj[ Humanities Program 

,Carmichael, 'Oarl W, (Ph.Dr, University of Iowa, 1965c) 

AssLstaht. Professor of Speech, University of Oregon 

^* 

Clevenger, The^c^ore, Jr. (Ph.D., Florida State University, 1958) 

Professor-.of Speech and Chairman, Department of Speech, Florida 
State University^ . ^ 

Cronkhite, Gary L. (Ph.D., University of Iowa,. 1965) 

Associate Professor of Speech and Psychology, and Director, Com- 
munication Research Laboratory, Illinois Stafte University 

Dance, Frank F..X. (PhvD., Northwestern University, 195.9) < 

- Professor '^of Communlcatipn and Director ,. The Speech Communication 
* .Center, University of Wisaonsin- Milwaukee ^ . ' 

Darnell, Donald K. (Ph.D., Michigan State University,^ 1964) 

Associate Professor of Speech, University of Colorado .* ^ 
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DeVito, JosepTi A. (Ph.D., University of Illinois,' 1964) 

Assistant Prgfessor of Speech, Hunter College of the City 
University of New Ydrk 

Dietrich, John E. (Ph.D,, University of Wisconsin, 1945) 

Assistant -Provost and Director of the lid ucational Development 
Program, , Michigan State University 

Ehninger, Douglas (Ph.D., Ohio State University, 1949^> 
Professor of Speech, University of Iowa * I' 

Goldberg, Alvin A. (Ph.D., Northwistern University, 1/959) 
^ ' Prof^s^or- of Speech^ University of Denver 

Goyer, Robert S. (Ph.D., Ohio State University, 1955) 

Profassor of Interpersonal Comrnuriica.*:ion and Director, Center 
for Communication Studies, Ohio University 

Haimaa, Fraiiklyn S. (Ph.D., Northwestern University, 1948) 

Professor of Fablic Address a-id Group Comnunicar ion , and Chairman, 
Department of Public Address and Group Communication, Nor thw.*i stern 
University 

Hall, Ro'bert N., (Pli.D., University of Michigan, 1963) 

Associaf:e Executive Secretary, Speech Association of America 

Harms, L.S. (Ph.D., Ohio State University, 1959) 

Associate Professor of Speech-ComiunLcation, University of Hawaii 

Higginbotham, Dorothy C, (Ph.D., Northwir^tern University, 1961) 

Associate Professor of Speech, Southern Illinois University 

Johnson, F. Craig (Ph.D.^ University of Wisconsin, 1958) 

Associate Professor of CommunLcation, Michigan State University 

Kibler, Robert J. (Ph.D., Ohio State Universit?y, 1962) " ' 

Associate Professor of Speech and Associate Director, Communication 
Research Center in the Department o? Speech, Purdue University 

Matthews, Jack (Ph.D., Ohio State University, 1946) 

Chairman,^^ Department of Speech and Director, Graduate Study in , 
Aud Lology- Speech Pathology, University of Pittsburgh 

filler, Gerald R.v ^h.I^, University of Iowa, 1961) 

Associate Profaflsor and Director of 3radua^.e Studies, Department'^ 
of Communication, Michigan Sta^c University . , ' * C 



Nebergall, Roger E. /(Pli.D., University of Illinois, 1956) 

Professor o^Speech and Chairma.i, Department of Speech, -Uriiversity 
of Oklahoma 
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Osborn, Lynn R. (Ed. D., University of Kansas, 1962) 

Associate Professor of Speech and Assistant Dean of Faculties 
fot Research, University of Kansas , ^ 

Paulson, Stanley F. (Ph.D., University of 'Minnesota, 1952) 

Professor of Speech and Chairman, Department of Speech, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

r 

Piche, Gene L.^ .(Plv.D., University of Minnesota, 1967) 

A'ssistant Professor, Department of Speech, Commupicat ion and 
Theatre Arts; Department of Secondary Education, University of 
Minnesota 

Ragsdale, J. Donald (Ph.D. ,^ University of Illinois-, 1964) 

Assistant Professor of Speech, Louisiana State University 

Roever, James E. (Ph.D., University of Iowa, '1962) , 

^Assistant Professpr of Public Address and Directop, Quantitative 
Research in Communication Arts and Director of Research Elect, 
Speech Association of America, Northwfistern University 

Scheidel, Thomar> M. • (Ph.D», University of Washington, 1958) 

Associate Professor of Speech, University of Illinois' 

^ , t 

Sereno, Kenneth K. (Ph.D., University of Washington, 1964) 

Assistant Professor 'of Speech, University of Washington 

Smith, Raymond G. (Ph.D.^ University of Wisconsin, 1950) 
Professor of Speech, Indiana University 

Walker, Robert H. (Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania^ 195S) 
' Director, Division, of Education and Public Programs, National 

Entfbwrnent for the Humanities 

'^WilliamS; Frederick (Pli.D., University of Southern California, 196^) ' 
Associate Professor of Speech and Communicativ^ Disorders,, 
University of Wisconsin 

Windes, Russel R. (Ph. I)., Northwestern University, 195^) 

Professor of Cotrnrjnication and Chairman, Depactment of 'Communi- 
cation Arts and Sciences, Queens College of the City University 

, ^ of New York 

Work, William (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin*, 1954") 

Executive Secretary,' Speech Association of America 
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Recommend atrlons 



Rsconnftendation 1: Within the scope of a central focus on spoken 
symbolic interaction, the conference participants' recomnend that th^ 
iinportance' of scientific* approaches in speeeh-communica^ion research be 
stressed. • ' . 

<• ' « 

. Recommendation 2: . The conferees encourage the use of scientific 
approaches to inquiry in many areas of speech- communication which have 
traditionally used different approaches-- such as rhetorical criticism, 
oral interpretation and theatre ♦ 

Recoiimendation 3: The conference participants strongly recommend to 
colleagues in the Speech Association of America that the Association con- 
sider changing its'name to include the word ''communicaJ:i6n/' 

RecommeaJation 4: The conferees strongly recommend zo col leagues in*, the 
Speech Association of America that academic units in speech-communication 
seriously consider a name change which, includes the vord "commaaication/' 

Recommendation 5: 'The conferees entourage speech- coimnunicatlon scholars 
to be infor.med of relevant codtributions from related fields, to make 
their research findings available to scholars in related areas of study 
and to participate in appropriate research programs with scholars in other 
areas of study. 

Recommendation 6:' The conferees recommend to our colleagues that the 
scholarly and educational objectives of the speech-communication area-- 
the understanding and modification of communicative behaviors — be related 
productively to theory and performance in other a.^eas traditionally 
embraced by the Speech Associa'iion of America* 

Recommendation 7: The conferees encourage speech-comm^inication scholars 
to identify and study communication problams within the academic commimity* 

Recommendation 8: The conferees recommend that academic units c6ncerned 
with speech-communication scholarship be organized in such a way as to 
'implement thp recommendations of this conference. 

Recommendation 9: 'The- conferees encourage colleagues to accept the view 
that the central "concern 6f the speech communication area is with spoken 
symboli? interaction and is thus socially relevant. 

Recommendit ion 10: The conference participants encourage speech- communi- 
cation scholars to design and execute research dealing w\th the speech- 
communication dimensions of c-urrent social problems. 

Recotninendation 11: The conferees encourage speech-coiiununicaLion scholars 
to make every effort „to apply the findings of their research to the solution 
of contemporary individual and soc ial problems . 

Recomne'ndation 12: The ' conferees encourage scholars in the speecK^com- 
munication area ^and. where appropriate the Speech Association of America, \ 
to pursue representation of their positions at all levels of government 

7o 
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Recommendation 13: The conferees encourage scholars in the speech-cotn- 
munication area to recognize their continuing obligation to iixpose what^ 
they consider to be instances of unethical communication. "~ - ' " 

Recommendation 14:^ The conferees vigorously encourage speech-con^nica- 
tion scholars to include a broader cultural, geographical, and racial 
representation in our professi9nal associations. 

Recommendation 15: The conferees encourage speech-communication scholars 
to "make a continuing effort to communicate pertinent content and research 
findings to the .general, public through appropriate channels. Such efforts 
should' be accorded the respect and appreciation of the profession^ 

Recommendation 16: The conference participants strongly encourage academic 
units in our area to develop a scientifically based instructional program 
in spe0ch-communicitipn. « 

Recomraeadation 17: The conferees encourage scholars to develop, a systematically 
aT-ticulated program of speech-comm^unication instruction extending from 
the pre- school experience through the graduate program which reflects 
findings derived from speech- communication theory and research. 

Recommendation 13: The conference participants encourage academic units 
in oyr area to make pertinent speech- comm micat ion fe<?urses available to 
interested students in all areas of study. 

Recommradation 19: The conferees encourage academic units in our area to 
provide a course focusing on the instructional commanication process for 
all prospective teachers. 

Recommendation 20: The conferees encourage academic units in our area to 
provide honor programs for outstanding speech- commanication majors in which 
independent study and research are emp^^asized. 

Recommendation 21: This conference urges the Speech Association of America 
to arrange a continuing series of conferences designed ^o &ring together 
speech- communication researchers and other scholar-educators in -the_ field. 
The purposes of such conferences might include the following: 

a. To provide an opportunity for the exchange of ideas and 
information among the participants. 

b. To develop instructional research programs in speech-com- 
munication for the, elementary and secondary levels. 

c. To revise existing curricula aad instruction on the basis 
of empirical research in speech-commuaication* 

Recommendation 22: The conferees strongly recommend that administrators % 
of speech-c'ommunication units create attractive opportunities for faculty 
members to acquire and augment research aad information competencies needed 
for excellence in research and instruction* 
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Rcconmiendation 23: The conferees encourage the Speech Association of 
America to sponsor research conferences at regular intervals in response 
to the need3 of its constituent ^'dies. The concerns' of such conferences 
should include the appraisal and-(^al jatio n of c urrent research projects. 
The findings -^f—s«ch conferences should oe disseminated widely' through 
Association channels. 

Reconcnendation 24; The conferees recouuiend that the Speech Association 
of America study the need for cr.^ting, or fostering the creation of, a 
network of "communication task forces" which can be utilized for such 
purposes as: p rovi ding an impartial cocnmmication channel where and when . 
appropriate; gathering data concerning the communication dimensions of 
crisis and traumatic events; and ^offering expert advice .and counsel where 
appropriate and wolcome. ^ ^ 

Recommendation 25: The conferees encoura3e the Speech Association of 
America to assess and maize appropria^.e reconfneTtdations relative to estab- 
lishing research libraries, establ 4sh4n <> tape aad film repositories for 
use in research and teaching, publishing information to facilitate access 
to such resources, aad other collection and dissemination activities. 

Recommendation 26: The conferees recommend that the Speech Association 
of America encourage appropriate groups to eatablish minimal standards for 
adequate training in their respective areas. These standards should not 
relate to accreditation of acaciemic units ot^ certif i<:atiori of individuals.. 
However, they should serve to remind members of the field that the Asso- 
ciation desires high standards in curriculum, instruction and research. 



Recommendation 2 7 ? ' The coaferees^encourage the'c^peech Association of 
America td^stablish interdisciplinary research programs with other national 
and international, professional organizations _(e,g., Linguds6?csNSociety 
of America, American Political Science Assocu-ation*, and American Educational 
Research^ssoc iation) . 

Recommendation 23: The conferees encourage speech- communication scholars 
to undertake a program of forjially defining the outlines of speech-com- 
munication theories. » ' ' 

Recommendation 29: The -cotjf^rsi^ encourage research emphas-izing the inter- 
active, on-going, process nature of speech-commtinication. 

Recommendation 30: The conferees encourage methodological research designed 
to produce more precise definitions of independea±>pand dependent variables, 
particularly variables influencing the characters of messages and their 
effects, — 



.Recommendation 31: The conferees encourage research relating speech-com- 
munication theories to the theories and ^research o f related areas of study. 

H 

t - 

Recommendation 32: Although the conference participahts stress the neeyls 
for basic research, they encourage attempts to extend the generalizat4ons 
from speech- communication research to pressing sociaT and intercultural 
problems* 
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Recommendation 33: The conference participants recommend that the 
criteria for admission to graduate programs in speech-communication 
include provisions for students who have not, as well as^thosewho have, 
completed specified undergraduate courses. * « 

Recommendation 34: The conferees encourage efforts at the local, national 
and international levels to recruit to the field qualified graduate students 
x'epresenting broadly based cultural, geographical and raci.al groupings. 

Recommendation 35: The conferees encourage the development 'and validation 
of instruments and procedures for predicting success^f students undertaking 
graduate programs in speech- communication. * 

. Recommendation 36: The conferees recommend that undergraduate college 
courses in this area of study be developed and/or modified to include 
recent research and theory in speech- communication. 

Recommendation 37: The conferees encourage the establishment of oppor- 
tunities for undergraduate students to participate in research, including 
courses in directed and iidepeadent study. 

Recommendation 38: Where colleges or universities have arrangements to 
allow special or experimental courses in areas of special undergraduate 
interest, or developing knowledge, the conferees encourage academic units 
in our field to develop such courses Utilizing resources in speech-com- 
munication research. 

Recommendation 39: ,To prepare graduate students better and to make under- 
graduate prograns in speech communication generally more viable, the con- ^ 
ferees recommend that undergraduate programs^ include many of the substantive 
areas of study that formerly have been identified primarily with graduate ' 
work. ^ 

Recommendaf:ion 40: The conferees recommend that a graduate student in 
speech-communication be introduced to the following areas by the end of 
his first year of graduate study: (a) contemporary "communication theories 
and research, (b) research methods, (c) philosophy of science, (d) history 
and development of rhetorical theory, and (e) language structure and 
meaning. 

Recommendation 41: The conference participants encourage student 
participation in research and writing at all levels of graduate education 
in speech- communication. 

Recommendation 42: Conferees recotn^iiend f:"iat a studecrt's introduction to 
speecTi- communication "be completed and iiis competence determined by the 
end of his first year of graduate study so that he will then be free to 
specialize in a relatively narrow subdivision of the field for the 
remainder of his training program. 



Recommendation 43: .The conferees recommend that the empirically- 
oriented graduate student in speech-communication do intensive study 
in his specialty and take those courses within and outside his academic 
unit that are related to his area of specialization* 

Recommendation 44: The conferees encouravja academic units, to modify 
graduate programs to include 'periods of field internship, teaching 
internship, and/or research apprenticeship. 

.Recommendation 45: The conference participants encourage academic units 
to establish research centers. 

Recommendation 46: The conferees encourage the establishment of 
Institutional arrangements which adapt the research tool requirements 
to the needs of the individual stude.it and hl^ area of specialization. 



^These recommendations were adopted* at tl^^e New Orleans Conference, and 
are reported in Conceptual Frontiers in Speech-Communication : Report 
of the New> Orleans Conference on Research and Instructional Development . 
Robert J. Kibler and Larry L. Barker (eds.). New York: Speech 
Communication Association of America, 1969» 
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INTROBUCTIOH 



The Department of Speech Communication at the University crf Oklahoma is 
f committed to an integrated approach to the study of speech conimunlcation. 

The field of speech cornmuaication has four broad areas , of concern -and a 
number of appropriate research ni^thodolof.ies • Our g9al is to acquaint 
graduate students v;ith these emphases and the cajor methods of research 
in human communication. The core curriculum is designed to cover histror- 
ical , interpersonal mass , and social ' perspectives of speech communica- 
tion as well as cri,|jical and experimental research techniques.. Beyond 
the core curriculum, the student at the Master's or Doctoral level may 
specialize in one or more areas. Hopefully, the graduate of this pro- 
gram--whatever his personal special interests in conanunication studies-- 
will fit into any department of speech ccmmunication and have at least a 
minimal acquaintance with any research approach. 

To aid the student in his research^, the department biaint^ins a Spe^qh,)' 
Communication Research Laboratory which involves -both faculty and 3tu- ' 
dent research projects. Further, the department sponsors a number of 
special consulting and training serviced vjhich give faculty ^nd students 
an opportunity to work at a practica'X level, with applications of communi- 
cation theory. Beyond research and consulting opportunities, a number 
of graduate assistants are afforded an opportunity to teach courses at 
the lower division level under faculty supervision. 

Although the Department of Speech Communication has grovm^substantially 
in recent years , ^ every effort is niade to insure individual attention .an^^ 
^to, maximize faculty-student interactiont ^ T^e graduate program is 
designed to drav? upon the academic resources 6f the entire university 
having areas related to communication study. Eacli graduate student 
has' a committee comprised of departmental and outside professors who 
work with him in the development of his program and counsel with him on 
his research. 

A departmental examination over the core curriculum will assist the 
incoming Doctoral student in making an inventory of his need5 in the four 
major program areas. This exam will aid him in including in his course 
program whatever basic courses may be desired or needed to round out his 
, knowledge in the field of communication study. Of course, constant adyise- 
ment of his major professor or other faculty members is always avail&blel 

. The department feels a responsibility to its students beyond their years 
' in residence. Every effort is made -to assist them in job placement as 
well as remaining available as needed after they leave the campus* 

The study of human communication has never enjoyed a more challenging and 
interesting period* It is the hope "of the* department that the student's 
work at the University of Oklahoma will reflect the excitement of the ' 
field and be rewarding and useful to you. ^.^^ 
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PART I. CURrIcUI^'OF THE .GRADUATE PROGRAM IN SPEECH CO>B-IUMICATION 



A, Dlp^rammatic Representatl^'.n of Graduate Kro^rain 



The following diagram «provldes^ an ovejrview of the s^ubs-t^ntive require- 
ments and curricular options* in the graduate program.' The diagram 
accentuates the integration of subject areas^'and perspectives of- study, 
in our program, / ' - . ' ' 



tach. ynderlined. phrase is an .abbreviated reference t6 a subject are.^ 
o^.,study; to consider the coursework offered jLn ^ach area, see the .course 
descriptions provided in Appendix The col^Aj^of the lines, indicates 



^ ^ ^ otxrsewprlf' pri^arily 

For more details^ qdnsider the r?afrative explarration which 



the perspective of our^d4.se^ipl*ine *in which ^that c 
resides , 
folloT^s . 



MASTER -OF ARTS 



1 


^ ^ 

Core Curriculum 


* ' ^ ^ *^ 
t 


Historical 


Interpersonal Mass Media 


Social ' • ^ 


Perspectives 


Perspectives Perspectives 


Perspectives 


< 


Survey of tlie Discipline 


"a. 



Case 
Methods 



Experimental 
Methods, 



Twelve Hours Elective 
Plus Comprehensive 
Examination 

Six Hours Elective 
Plu'fe Thesis and Oral 
Examination 
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DOCTOR OF PHILOSCPHV 



/-dvir,cry Conference E:ccniination 
B-^.sed' on II. ^. Core Courses (G^e pages 8-9) 




^"Interciirricular , Variable Coursqwork: 
Variable Content 5en;inarr3 (Kax. 15 hrs.) 
Independent S,t^dy-(Kax. 6 hrs.) 
UCirected Readings (l^x. 6 hrs.) 
Measurement Problems (frlax. 3 hrs.) 



Cognate Work Cvitside Fepartmeq't 



Research Tools: Two 'Tool? 
6-9 hours ,each 

/tV . 

\ El^sscrtation | 

V _ iiv/ — ' — , i...J • 
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B. Mcjster's Degree Program 

!• Program Objectives , v 

,The program objectives are: (1)^ to prepare students to conduct and 
^.utilize research in speech coinnunication, ifid {2)'.to ground the student 
in the several areas of speech c'bnxjunication, 

• —'2. Program Options 
• ^ * • 

The Master's student may pursue one of two options: (1) a no-thesis 
prograrQ requiring 32 hours of course^fork and a comprehensive examination; 
or (2) a thesis program requiting 26 hours of coursework and a thesis 
and, oral examination over the thesis and coursework* In either program 
students ar^ recommended to ta'ke some cour6ework butside the department. 

3*, Core Curriculum ' * 

' To insure uniformity *and' consistency in the quality of our Hast er*s 
program, a core curriculum will he required: , ^ [ 

5012; 'Speech Communication: Survey of a Discipline, '\ 

5023, Experimental Kethods in Speech Communication ' Researcli* 

5043, r.hetorical Criticism: Case Kethods in Speech Communic'atlcn, Research 

5203, Speech Coranunicat ion: Historical Perspectives. 

•5^J."^3, Speech Communication: Interpersonal Perspectives* 
\ 5223, Speech Commuaication: Mass Hfi'dia Perspectives* ' _ \ 

'5233, Speech Communication: Social Perspectives • 

^ If previous education permits, a student may bypass parts of the core 

curriculum and thereby increase elective credit. ^ 

* ?■ 

'I^ ^' 4, Enrollment Expectations 

A graduate student holding an assistantship may enroll in no more than 
t\'7e'lve credit hours per semester during the regular year. To accumulate 
; the ^necessary hours, thereforc^the minimum time required is two semesters 
^ " an^ one summer session. No more than eight credit hours may be trans- 
* ; feirred from another institution. At least sixteen hours must be taken 
^ ' in regularly scheduled classes on campus and in^ enrollments of not less 
, than six hours. |'ith permission of the Dean of the Graduate College, 
/^^cijrtain hours may\^e earned in absentia, especially those given for the 
thesis. 



Doctoral Decree Program 
Program Objectives 
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The 'program objectives of the Doctoral program are primarily three- 
£ol^^ (1) to protJ'iicQ a higher degree of sophistication in ^objectives of 
the Ka6*ter'*6 progrei)i^ ^namely, the ability to conduct and utilize research 
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in speech cocimuni-cation, and the understanding of the breadth and dimen- 
sions of speech coinnunication; (?) to blend for the stud-ent the best of 
the rhetorical and coinmunicatdon traditions in the field of speech com- 
munication; (3) to permit spS^iaiizntion end depth of research in an 
area of student interes^t. 

^ 2. Ptogram Options 

The Doctoral degree requires at least ninety credit hours beyond the 
Bachelor's degree in a planned course of study, including theT completion 
of an acceptable dissertation and the deironstrated mastery of tvo 
research tools. At the discretion of the candidate's advisory conference 
all or most .of the hours applied toward his Master's degree may be 
applied toward his Doctoral degree; hovever, a Master 's degree is not a 
.prerequisite to undertaking a'Doctoral program. 

Each Doctoral student will be e::pected to choose one of the following 
alternatives: (1) concentration of coursework in one of the three 
tracks of study, e.g., mininium of IC hours in one track with 10-12 hours 
to be distributed betueen the remaining track courses; or (2) concentra- 
tion of courseuork in two of the three tracks, e.g., minimum of 27-30 
hours' equally distributed between two track areas. - , 

3^ Tracks of Specialization 

*- / 
Three \najor tracks of study ar6 available to Dactoral students, namely, 
historical, interpersonal, and mass media perspectives. A fourth track 
In social perspectives is.,»envi6ioned rhen facultyv, students, and finances 
permit. " • 

I 

The track in the historical perspectives includes the following course 
selections: 

6113, The Evolution of Rhetorical Theory: 'The Greek Period, 
6123, The .Evolution of Rhetorical Theory: The R Oman Period • 
61G3, Tlie Evolution of Rhetorical Theory: The Modern Period, 
6143, British Public Addre.ss*. 

6153, American Public Address. - * - . 

6163, Semantics: Symbolic Process in Communication. 
6410, Instructional Problems in .Speech Communication Education, 
-6433, Cx^ss l3a^jtufal CqBa^nlcaeion. 

The track in the interpersonaj. perspectives includes the follox/ing 
course selections: 

6213, Theories^ of Speech Behavior. 

6263, Intrai^ersonal Speech Cotfimunlcation. . * *, 

6233 f Small Group Processes. « ^ ^ 

6243, Tbeories'of Persuasion: Studies in Attitude Formation' and Change. 

6253, Arg^umentatioh: Theories and Methods. " 

(>^VOy Instructional Problj^s. in Speech Comraunfcation Education. 
6423, Organii^a^'ional Communication. . 

6433, ,Cros8 Cultural Communicatien.* o*. * ' ' 
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The track in the mass Dedia. perspectives includes the following course 
selections: ^ ' , , 

6323, International Broadcas't ing hedia, 
6333, Management Probiems in Broadcasting Kedia. 
6343, BroadcKisting and the Law, 
6353, Fx'ucational 'Broadcasting. 
'6363, Filra- Coii:r»unication^and Society. ^ , 

6423, Crganizationjl CoTr:rrunication. 
6433, Cross Cultural Coinn^unication. 

6410, Instructional Problems \n Speech Communication Education. 

In addition to th.e primary courses in each track are variable content 
seminars, independent study, and directed readings. Each student isxalso 
expected to take at least* fifteen hours outside the department in a cog- 
nate area deS:igned to supplement his special interests. 

4. Research Tools 

The department requires each Doctoral student to obtain, two research 
tools. /Ithough the department recoimends minimum expertise in statis- 
tics and a foreign language, the student's advisory ^committee will deter- 
mine the specific research tools to be required, basing its decision on ^ 
-the previous training, program^ and needs of the candidate. The depart- 
ment suggests two of the following options: (1) statistics;. (2) a foreign 
language; (3) linguistics; (4) historiography; (5) computer science; 
or (6) another 6-9 hour course sequence which may later be planned and 
adopted by a student's advisory committee i,Ti r6>^ponse to his program and 
needs. The advisory committee will also specify how the required tcwls 
will be met. ' * 

5. Enrollment Expectations • 

A Doctoral student holding an ass is tantship may enroll in no more than 
twelve hours per semester during the regular academic year. In order to 
complete requirements beyond the haster's degree, at- least two years and 
two summers are generally required. Requirements for residence appear in' 
the current. Graduate College Bulletin. 
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' PART Ii; " PP.CCEnurES PGR THE G^^^D U*T^ "rR^-R/y' IN SP EECH COn-iUNIC/TION ' 

A. Adrifsion Frocedu^e r 

1» Application for Admission 

The .application forir' for admission to the University and Graduate Col- 
Jege_should be s:ecured frciri the Office of Admissions, completed, and 
returned- direct ly to that bffice, /t t-he sar.e time the student should 
arrange to have transcripts for all his undergraduate and graduate work 
sent to the Office of Adn^iss ions . fter conpilmg all necessary materials 
the Office of Adrnissions sends thq application to the Graduate College 
for a decision. Be^e acting on the application the Graduate College 
will request a recorranendat ion from the dppartnent in which the student 
plans to do his major work. Tlie Office of Admissions will inform the 
student whether he is admitted, admitted on probation, or refused admis- 
sion^, .^dif.tssion requirements should be completed veil before the date 
on which* the -student intends to enter the University, and must be com- 
pleted before the student will be permitted Xo enroll. 

2; Grade Requirements 

^ ^ • 

The grade requirements for admission to phe Graduate College' are clea%l,y^ 
stated in its bulletin. In general a "b\ average in all undergraduate 
work is required. ' j student may be admittSed to the Graduate College on - 
probation if his grade average is somewhat' \^?lnw a "B'' but ' suf f ic ient ly 
above a *'C" (generally 2.5 to 2.99 on a A-point scale). A student may 
be* admitted on probat ion , only on recoirj^icndation of the department con- 
cerned and with approval of the Gr.-^duale College; a student admitted on 
probation is not eligible for a graduate ass istantship . IJhen a^studfezft ^ 
is admitted on probation, hi^'first twelve hours of academic graduate 
woi'k must average ''B or better; thi? work must be completed vithia one 
calendar year ^af ter > init ial enrollment. The ^student will then he 
r^mpved from -probation,. An entering student must, of course, present 
-the bachelor's degree from an accredited institution. If a student has 
already coppletfed some graduate work, the grades in that work will be 
an important; factor in admission. 

3. Miscel laneous /dmission Regulations ' « 

Any undergraduate studer^t who requiret> less than eighteen hours to be * 
granted the bachelor *s degree and who hr.s a ''B'' average or better iQ alj^^^ 
coursework may enroll in/coGrses carry mi;^, graduate ctedit. Specific ' ^ 
permission must be givenj by the Grr^duatc College for this work to apply 
toward a graduate degreel * 

The Speech Con:municat ion jtepattnerit requires a .substantial undergraduate 
background in social scie^nces or liberal arts including speech coirinunica- , 
tion in order to achieve iull graduate s C^'^nd ing. Tbp department also 
reserves the right to require a graduate studen-t to fake any undergraduate 
courses in speech co:^iani<t^t ion in, which he is found to be^deficient.^ 
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The f irsT ^QS7onGibil^^ty ol the advisor is to arrs.nge for the studer.t to * 
*^t:ake the dapar-rren:al ad^visory examination. ^The advisory examination i-s 

administered by "the Coor^pLna^tor of iJradufitc Studies, will last approxi- 
^ mately four hours,* .and consists of questions drcwn from the subject 
"^'^reas of the cours;,e's* in the Ilaster^s co::e ^r-iculum. Th£ ex^^mination- 
'.is^so'lely for t'lfi nuroose-bf adviscr.enc ar.oTS^not or a ^ass/fail nature. 

students who have previously taket?. core curriculum courses'or who plan 
to take part *or all of the core curriculu:.:^r.ay with the consent of their 
' coCTittee wave <a par:: or 'air;of the e::a.rlfia :ion. , If the written e:<a:ni- 
na't^n, '^iylfher in ^art of entirety, is wavjed, the corcmittee may require 
the" student'' to*subnit pi-e-vious research papaers or other relevant naterials 
\*^%o assist advise.?.ent. »> v - - • ^. • 

After considerfns the VesultTs of' tSe exMination, ami/or other relevant a 
*naterial5, the^ conference corrrittee nreets Vith the student to discuss ' 
strengths 'and de.f tcie^ci^s revealed and, >if necessary, suggest v/ays to 
overcome -{jhe def iciejiCies. The conference' further helps the student 
^plah.^bis entire pro3rar^ of qourse ^>arlc, select ^ research tools, and work 
out a" t^ntaiivb" i!:alendar for^ reS'earch toq-ls ,^'aomprehensiMe examination, 
, and dissertation. ^ / * ' » 

/ ' • 

T-he final function of the 'donference cor.:inittee is to help thfe candidate 
.select a p'fennanen't \^i^^i,sory coipr^it.ee which continues to serve the^^student 
throughout his pro^r.$n. , I^p^most cases uhe nje/r.b^s of the conference corA- ^ 
raittee becone the ^per^anenfcv jsdvisS^y conri-.ittee. Later, JLf a nenber of 
the committee^ or /the'^candidate luishes to r.Jike a change in the irieTnbers.hip 
of thiff QQOTji^tee,^ it r.ay b^e done'^vith ch-e approval of the Graduate 
^Coiiege end tae individuals- ^involved, - ^\ 

. / ^ ' r ' 

^ , • . ^♦r Composition :otvAdvisory Coninittees 

. ' ' / ^'.i ^'** ' 

If a'/ no -minor ' proc;:'^ni is followed', *the advisory cornml^ttee for a 

Ha^ter^'s ^s-tudent^ is normally coTr»p''osed j^f three me.iabers from the Speech 

Poinrnlinic^tion iepar exigent, if a/^.a jor-:.;inor program is followed, a ^ 

menber f riom She' rr4nor^ depafrtjnenV nust be appointed to the coinnittee* ' 

In any case, a comit'tee member fr'oni outside the Dcpartment-'of Speech . 

Coinmunicatierti is^ i-©^uired b,y iregulacions .of the Graduate College to be 

present' for the' oral e::a:hination over the thesis. 

Xhe conference cqinmittee and the permanent advisory coinmittee for the 
Qpctoral s tudi^nt* rnust consist Qf at le£>st four n.anber3. At least one ^ 
member' of these ^cornmit tees nust be frow uhe cognate area. 

* 1. . . . : 

* * G. ' Sf'^AL^^'-^^ n 'Pr oceilures , ^ ' . , « . 

• y^'^^ l.-^'^Jf-bgress Evaluation . - / ' 

The faculty of the 'iepaV^ment of Speech Cor.r-.unica tion, consonant t^th the 
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B .*■ * Keqtstrstion arid Adviseraent Procedures - • " ' 

1. Initial Advisement for All Graduate Students 

Upon arrival on campus the student should visit the Graduate Collese 
Office to be sure that all admission procedures have been completed. In 
the Speech Cocimunication Department, the departnent chaiman, aided by 
the appropriate faculty members will advise all entering graduate stu- 
dents on their first regiGtration. Axj. advisor and advisory committee 
will* thereafter be fomed for each student / usually during the student's 
first semester. ..'hen a student's* initial' enrollment is during a summer 
session, ^he appointment of an advisor and advisory comnittee may be f 
postponed until the fall semester. Other arrangements may be necessary 
for^ students who attend only during summer sessions* 

2. Subsequent Advisement for the Master'^ Student 

The Speech CommunicatiorTD-partment believes the student should become 
acquainted with the ^taff, prb-^grara requiremehts, and course offerings 
before selecting an advisor and committee. The depaY4:ment chairman is 
usually not expected to continue as thc-s4:udent ' s advisor after his first 
registration. Toward the end of his fi^st regular semester-~in residence, 
the student and department chairman will'^entatively select an advisor. 
The student and his advisor will tlien decide^bn a committ"ee*- 

This advisor v?ill work with the student to plan a program and t^^work 
out a tentative time sch^duie for the written^comprehens^ve examinatic^ 
or the thesis. The advisbr and other cornriittee' th^fnbers will assist thi 
student throughout his program and will plan his comprehensive .examination 
or will approve his thesis prospectus and hear the oral examination over^^ > 
the thesis; 

During the course of the Master's program, the stucfeat or any member may - 
request a.change-in the committee. When a student's interests change, 
his committee may be ad/iusted so that the staff members most qualified in 
these areas serve. In a thesis program the sjiudept's advisor typically 
will serve as the thesis direcjior, ' If the student's preference for a 
^ thesis subject s.hould change, the advisor therefore may be changed. # 

" ^ 3. Subsequent ^Advisement for the Doctoral Student 

Prior to a second registration, each full-ti«e Doctoral student must have an 
^ advisor who will arrange an advisory e::amination and conference. The com- ' 
•"^'mittee for Chi-s conference will usWally be selected during- the student's 
''first semester.' The student' and his advisor wil^ select t^he members of 
the conference, ".'hen a student, enters in a summer session for the first 
time, Che appointment of the confcrenc'e committee may be postponed until 
the following fall semester, or a stud^^nt who attends consecutive summer 
sessions may be asked to return to campuj; for his advisory conference 
somet-ime during the regular 's*chool year, but'bcforc his second summer's 
registration. 

\ ' ' ' 

•8,-) ■• „ ' , 
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Graduate College of the University, recognizes th^.t "the"Ph.D. -dee^ree is 
awarded for excellence in research scholarship, not merely because a pi-o^ 
gram of courses has been completed or a raven time spent in its pursuit. 
It signifies the attairmcnt of independently acquired and comprehensive 
learning attesting to j^eneral professional competence." Further, the 
' faculty of the Department of Speech Crmnunication recognizes that the 
spirit ^f this statement must apply also to the Master's degree. Ac- 
cordingly, advisory professors are obligated to monitor continually the 
graduate student's intellectual and professional advancement toward the - 
University goal of academic excellence. 

The evidence of such advancement is both tangible and iBtangible, but, 
in general, the advisory pr6fcss6f"wni consider that achievement of an 
advanced degree manifests dedicated self-direction, * intellectual moti- > 
vation in the discipline, academic integrity, contirlB^tJ^in a menaingfur^ 
program of study and, in particular, the continued maintenance of an 
acceptable academic record. - 

With respect to the student's academic record, should a student in the 
Speech Communication graduate program receive two C' s at the Master^s 
Ifevcl, or three C's at the Doctoral level, o.r give other indication to 
the advisory professor that he will likely be unable successfully to . ^ 
pursue his course of study to ' the awarding of a degree, the advisory pro- 
fessor will call a meeting of the student's advisory committee to deter- 
mine whether of not the student should be encouraged to continue his work 
in Speech Communication. 

The faculty recognizes that there may be extenuating circumstances sur- 
rounding the student's case and shall accordingly hear the s-tudent and 
give full consideration to the facts before rendering a decision... It is 
the intant of the faculty that the procedure be flexible and that the 
deliberation consider both the student's and the University's interest* 

2. • Comprehensive Evaluation 

At the^ University oi Oklahoma the term "Comprehensive Examination" refers 
specifically to the comprefTansive. evaluation ojE the Masterjs candidate. 
The t*:J|g^* General Examination" refers, specifically to tlje comprehensive 
evalujS^Ti for the^Doctoral candidate. "Throughout this section the^ terms 
9re ujp^specifically , Although the examinations are^ similar in several 
tegarar, their differences dictate independent consifleara'tibn. - , 

^ ^ , a. Pu-rpcses and Nature of Masters' Comprehenai'&e 

Examinatlohs " f 

Master's students in a 'no- tiiesis pi.o>5rnm mus-t take a written Comprehensive 
Examination. Students in a theses program arc only examined orally aS; 
specified in Section II. C. 3 bol<^u^ ' ^ ( " 
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The Conprchcnsivc Examination "requires the student to undertake a general 
review and int<Bgr^ion j^jf all studies. The cx»ir.inat ion typically, consists 
of a written and oral portion.- Usually organized around fields of 'study 
Tather than around courses, the 'ConRrehcnsive*- Exaiainat ion is not intended 
to repeat the final examinatio ns g iven in each course. A student is' 
expected to read and study beyond the requirements of his courses. 




The studc^nt must be admitted to candidacy, by ^ie;ither having completed or 
being enrolled in the last ser»cster of required courscwork', before 
receiving necessary authorization to take the examination. The Graduate 
College determines whether a student is admitted to candidacy and author- 
izes the^eomprehensive Examination. To facilitate these decisions, the 
Graduate College requinres each Master Ls student to complete an Admission 
to Candidacy form during the first two weeks of their final semester or 
session. After examining this proposal, the Graduate Dean decides whether 
to admit the student to candidacy. I^f not, he informs the student what 
requirements remain. If admitted to candidacy, authorization for the 
Comprehensive Examination bernnes possible. , To secure authorization from 
the GTad^^ate College, the student's advisor (1) requests 'appointment of 
the recommended e:camining committee; (2) Specifies the date of the 
examination,- and (3) requests the examination authorization form on which 
the result of the examinat ioO-is subsequently reported. The report of the 
examination musj:_be signed by all committee members and submitted within 
seven days of the authorj-Zd^ date . ^ - ' * - 

ition and Administration of'Masteis* 
rc hcnsive 'Exam inations * 

The Comprehensive Ex^ltnin^tions are usually gi^en between the tenth and 
the twelfth week of each semester and during the fifth or sixth week of 
the summer term. The department^nCoord^nator of Graduate Studies usually 
schedules and administers the Ctpprehensive Examination?. At the begin- 
ning of each semester or session the dates are announced. 

s 

^~The advisor requests questions for the examination from the members of 
the student's committee and other appropriate staff members. When all 
questions are collected, the advisor prepares a single examination. The 
time requifed^for the entire examination shall not exceed eight houfs.- 
The student and faculty should honor this time perimeter. 

The committee may distribute the student's written responses to faculty " / 
outside the committc^e' for commeat, hut the -fiftal decision of "satisfactory" 
or "unsatisfactory" must be reached by the fJtudcnt's committee. The 
written portion of a student's Comprc he iipivo Examination i6 filed in the 
departm6,nt office. 

For a Master's student in a no-thcsin program, the oral portion of •the 
Com^prchensive Examination is optional at the corrimittee 's discretion. 
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The oral exanination nay vary in fcrr, but shcijld not exceed two hours. 
The Graduate Collegr. requ^ires that the ^-ntirc ^dvicory cornittee be 
present for an oral exanination. 

Should a Master's candidate ^fail ^ Cor.prchensive Examination, the 
advisory coranittcc r:.ay reconqend (1) retaking the written portion of 
the exanination in part or entirety, (2) taking or retaking the oral 
portion of the exanination, or (3) discontinuing graduate study. No 
studsj^ nay register for further gr^^.duatc study or continue a graduate 
progran in the Departnent of Speech Connunicat ion after failing a % 
second Comprehensive Exanination, 

c. Purposes and Nature of Foctoral General 
Exaninations 
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The General Exanination is a unique aspect of the students educational 
, experience, serving both to enhance as well as dcternine the scholarly 
abilities a student before adnission to candidacy in the doctoral 
p^rogran. /The exaninaftrion specifically t»sts the student '^s mastery of a • 
number o/ related fields as well as the capacity for generalization, 
synthesis, and critical ability. Since the growth and developinent neces- 
sary for professional excellence results not only fron formal coursev7ork, 
the examination does not narrowly focus on courses taken, but requires 
the student to trhink more philosophically about his discipline and area 
of specialization. 

^ A student must have full graduate st^nding, must have satisfied require- 
, nents for research tools, and must either have completed or be carolled 
in the last semester of courscwork b^jfor^. applying for authorization 
to take the General Examination. The application is completed by the 
student, on a^form provided by the Graduate Coll^g^, and is. signed by^ 
the student and members of the doctoral committee. The application is 
then examined by the Graduate Dean and,*^if it is in ord^r, is approved/^ 
At the ^ime the Dean authorizes the exanination, he will appoint an 
examining committee of at Kast four porrsons; these persons are typically 
the recommended members of the' student 's doctoral committee. 

' - - d. Composition and Adnini stra t ion of Doctoral 

J General Exaninations ^ ' 

Near the completion of ccwfcework, the student shc/ild beg»in careful pre- 
paration for the G^-neral Exanination. Application for thcj examination 
nust be made at least two weeks before it is To be held. Fith two ex- 
' ceptions the dcpartnLnt imposec no rcstrictionF, on the dates for General 
Examinations; Such uxaminations arc noj: f,ch<.dul^d during final exanination 
perioids, or at, any tine when a suitable committee cannot be assembled. 

As, an individual's program of cducatlr)n and intellectual growth is unique, 
the General Exanination should be tailored to the individual. With the 
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aid of any appropriate faculcy,, the student's conniittee chairman is pri- 
marily responsible for compiling the examination. Because student; 
strengths and i^calcnesse^ vary, the scudeni a^id chairman mav wish co con- 
vene Che entire committee td discuss the specific nature of the er'.ami- 
nacion. liethods ut-ilizea in the cxaniination nay vary, including closed 
or open book, or other procedures as the committee deems helpful to the 
student. 'hilc preparation time and e::aniination form may vary, the 
written portiqn of the examination should no>: e::ceed twenty' hours 

A research or position paper nay" be recommended as a stage of preparation 
or in lieu of a portion of the written e;:amination. Sdch an option must 
be recognized and sanctioned by the entire committee with reasonable 
• guidelin/:s specified beforehand. Such papers should usually not exceed 
twenty ^ages nor require more than one month preparation time. 

The co^ittee may distribute the student's written responses to any 
appWriate faculty for comment, but the final decision of 'satisfactory" 
or"i|hsatisfactory'' must be reached by the . student ' s committee. The 
written portion of a student's General Examination is filed in the de- 
partment office. 
/ 

Aft'er reading the written portion of the General Examination, the con- 

"^^^ conduct' an oral examination over the student's iprogram. " 
This examination may take any' form the committee desires and occasionally 
is partially devoted to the student's dissertation plans. All members 
of the committee must be present at the oral portion of the examination. 

A report, signed by the student's sntire doctoral committee, must be sub- 
mitted to the Graduate College. This report only states whether the . ' 
student's performance was '.'satisfactory'' or "unsatisfactory." If the 
student's performance is marginal, but not failing, the committee may re- • 
quire further reading, courcework, research/or whatever^deemed necessary. 
If conditions are imposed, the report of the General Examination will 
b<4 held in abeyance by the committee and sent to the Graduate College, only 
when all conditiqns are fulfilled. A reasonable time limit ^hould be 
established to fulfill the conditions; '-reasonable time'' i£>Aypically no , 
more than one semester. Since the Graduate College must -/ceive a re^fort ' 
for each authorization to sit for General Examination, the report mufet 
be filed af the cQnclusion ^f the specified time 'limit. 
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Should a DoctoVal student fail the General Examination, the examining 
committed may recommend (1) retaking the .written portion of the exami- 
nation in part or entirety, (?) retaking theiorai portion of the exami 
nation, or (3) discontinuing graduate study. Ho student may register 
for further graduate study, or ciontinue.a graduate prograp in the Depart- 
ment of Speech Communication after failing a second General Examination. 
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3. Resecfrch Evaluation 

a. Initial Preparation f6r Theses and Cissertations 

The Master ^s student in a thes.is program should establish an advisory 
coramittee and secure approval for a thesis subject is early, as possiblti. 
The general area in which the Toctoral student will write should be * 
designated at^the advisory conference, .although selection and approval 
of the specific dissertation or thesis topic should 6ccur as soon as 
appropriate, the student is vrged not to make tliis selection until he 
has progressed we!l into his course worh. If possible, -however, the 
student should select hJLs subject area and begirj preliminary investi- 
gation prioT to cor\^leting his coursework. He shoald be prepared to 
concentrate completely on his dissertation after his comprehensive ex- 
amination has .been passed. ... 

..fter the studet^t submits his prospectus to his advisory committee^ he 
iiieets with them to AS^cuss ^the study. tX that meeting the committee will 
make whatever revisions are nece^Jsary so that the subject, method, and 
purpose of t^e study ere fully agreed upon before the student begins de- 
tailed research or experimentation. A copy of the approved prpspectus, 
signed by all committee members, is filed in the student's folder in the 
department office, Fpr the Master's student thcr6 is a special* form on 
which the ap^^ro^ed rhcsis subjv^ct is reported to the Graduate College. , 

b. Pespo! nihilities of Advisors and Committees for 
Theses atid Lissertations r 

The advisory committee acts as a th^jsis or dissertation committee and 
meets at least twice; initially to approve the prospectus and again fof . 
the oral examination over the thesis or dissertation. The committee may 
also meet during' the course di the thesis or dissertation, and should be 
available iwhep the student or adjvisor feels that the advice of the commit- 
tee would |)e helpful. The student a|jd his advisor assume primary respon- 
sibility for the production of the work. The student typically consults 
with his advisor during the writing prqcess and submits sections of the 
jthecis or dissertation for comment. Serious disagreement between the 
rtudent and his advisor should be ^resolved by the committee. 

15 the development of the thesis or dissertation dep^aijtc significantly 
from the prospectus, the advisory committee should rcconVjne to consider^ 
the changes. The advisor should not allow the student to complete a 
reading copy for the committee until hr. is convinced that the work lis 
satisfactory* The reading copy must be equivalent in all details of 
form; st;yle, and arrangement to the final copy. 

The Graduate College specifies a ^ calendar' and deadlines for the completion 
of the thesis or dissertation*' Because changes • in ^the reading cppy are 
often necessary, the student and his advisor shoul<i consult the deadlines. 
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Final oral, examinations for t"hc Master's and Doctoral degrees are a pub 
lie defense of- the student's independent research. The final oral ex- 
amination is usually devoted to the thesis or dissertation, lasts . 
approximately two hours, and is open to any guests, AH committee 
members must be present for the final oral cxaminationT 

r. - Placement Procedures ^ - * ' 

The department assists^in the placement of its graduate students in 
professional positions. The University also provides employment place- 
ment services, . 'v ' „ - 
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Course Descriptions and Prerequisites 



Since the Graduate College Bulletin fails to ifnclude course descriptions, 
available graduate courses' in speech coTnunication are lifted below. 
Courses in speech pathology are omitted frpn phe list; for information 
about those courses see the Graduate'College Bulletin 

496C: Directed Readings: Prerequisites, eight hours of speech, approval 
of instructor, adviser^ and pean. May be repoaCed; maximum under- 
graduate credit eight hours, graduate credit, six hours. 

50f2: Speech Cojnmunication: Purvey of^a 5)iscipline*, 2 hours. Prerequi- 
site graduate standing or permission^ Traces the development of 
research and professions in speech 'communication, providing an 
\intogrative conception o'f the discipline and ^ introduction to 
research anid theory formulation. 

5023: Experimental Methods in Speech Communication Research, 3 hours. 

Prerequisite,^raduafce standing or permission. Studies the meth- 
odology of quantitative research in speech communication with cmpha 
s-Ls on experimental design and ihe analysis of. data characteristic 
of theories in communication. / 

1 

5033: Trend Analysis and Survey Methods in Speech Communication Research, 
3 hours. Prerequisite, 502:^ ot permission. Studies the 'methodol- 
ogy of quantitative researc^ in mass communication with emphasis 
on trend analysis, survey techniques, comparative, data analysis 
techniques, and data characteristic of theories in mas$ 'communi- 
cation. ■» 

5043: Rhetorical Criticism; /Case Tlgthods in Speech Communication 

'Research, 3 hours. Prerequisite, graduate standing or permission. 
.Studies critical methods for analysing speech communication with 
emphasis on critical models, standards for evaluation apd proce- > 
dures for critical research including content analysis. 

5053:^ Speech Communication: ^Measurement Problems in Speech C'ommunication 
• * Research, 3 hours. Prere^quisite , 5023 or equivalent, or • 

permission^ ^Jtudies measurement problems comm'csjh' to speech com- 
munication research.^ M^jor topics include n6thods of construct- 
ing measiiring instrumeats* and critical analysis of >instraments 
current ly' employed. ^ ' . 

5203: S.pecch ContnuniK:ation: Historical Pcrspcctdves , 3 hours. Pre- 

^ requisite, graduate standing or pcrmifisicfn. Studies the hictory 
of speech coT.Txr.unication theory from the '.Classical era to the 
present- with ^emphasis on trends and the contributions of princi- ' 
4f>al figures, ' , ^ u - .'^ 



7* 5213:^ Speeeh CorncunicctLon.: Interpersonal .^'erspectivei , 3 hourG. Pre- •* . 

* requisite, graduate stancJ'ing or perciosian.' Ctudiec the research' ' ' . 

\ " snd theories' in. interpersonal coinnunicrti6n with emph::sis' cn dyads 
and Ginall groups*, public address rrecsrge analysis and nonverbal 
conmunication. . - ' * 

5223j Hpe^ch ComTiunication: ' Ifecia Perspectives, 3 hours. ^ Pre- 

, requisite, -graduate s-tanding or permission. S tudies che research 

^ and theories in 'mass con^runication V7ith erphasis on ^rad4.o,*-tele- * 

^ ' ' visio,rf, and" film. , • ' 

5233: Speech Communication: Cocial Perspectives, 3 hours. ' Prerequisite, 
* gi;aduate standing or permission. Studies the research an^ theories *- 

in intjer-groap communication. with emphasis on effect of cornmuni- 
^ cation with emphasis on effect of couanunication in social systems; 

'major topics include organization and cross cultural connnunicati^n. 

• 5SC0: ^Research for Master's Thesis,, varied' nuirber Qf hours. 

J s ^ ' ' ' 

^ 6113: The Evolution of Thetori-cal Theory: The Greek Period, 3 hours ^ 

• Prerequisite, 520^ or equivalent, or penriission./ Study of Greek 
rhetorical theory with emphasis on Flato, Isocrates, and Aristotle.' 

^ 6123: The Evolution of Rhetorical Theory: The r,oman Period, 3 hours. 

Prerequisite, 5203 or equivalent, or penr.issiqn. Ctudy of Roman 
rhetoricians and their irnfluence on 'prb- Renaissance rhetoric;*' 
major attention given to Cicero, Cuintilian, Sf. Augustine. 
*. ' ' 

61^3: British Public Address, 3 hours. Prerequisite, 5*043 or equivalent, 
or permission. Case studies of speeches, speakers ,^ and trends • 
, in-British public address. - 

6153; American Public Addrdss,, 3 hours, Prerequisite, 5043 or equiva-' ' , 
lent, or perinisbion. Case s'tudfes of speeches, speaker.s, and 
trends in /im^rican , public address. 

6163: Semantics: Symbolic Process in Communication, 3 hours. Prereq- 
uisitje^ 5203 or 5213, or permission. CtudieS major theories of^ 
semantics and sym.bdllc process from the classical era to present, 
with emphasis on contemporary theories ♦ 

C1C3: The Evolution of rhetorical Theory: The Fodern Period, 3 hours. 

Prerequisite, 5203 crc equivalent, or permission. Studies major- ' 

trends and contributors to rhetorical theory f rom 'the Renaissance ~ » 

to ptesent. , . , 
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^ 6213: Theories of Speech Behavior, 3 hours • ^ Prerequisite', 5213^ or 

'equivalent, or permission, .Studies verbal learning, .speech fac- 
tors related to interpersonal 'corcniunicat ion' situations . • 

6233: Small Group Processes, 3 hours. Fterequisitte, 5213 or 'equivalent, 
. or permission. Considers current status .of small group theory 

end research, emphasizing leadership. Will include both the devel- 
opment of a tentative theory' of leadership and the application of ' 
small group theory to the process of decisioh making. 

• . *"6243-: Theories of Persuasion: Studies in Attitude Fotmatlon and Change, ' 
3 hours. Prerequisite, 5213 or* equivalent , or permission. Studies 
. , past and present theories of persuasion with emphasis on attitude, 
fonnafe^ion an^change, and the interrelationships of constructs 
invorjj&^^Sftheories of persuasion and argumentation, , 

6253: Problems in Argumentation arid rebate, 3 hours./ Prerequisite, 
A * ' 2213r\r equivalent and graduate standing or permission* Advanced 

' -study ,0^ argumentation and debate. Emphasis on evidence, argument, 

and analysis. . , 

6263- Intrapersonal Speech Communication, 3 hours. Prerequisite, 5213, 

or equivalent, or permission*. Studies human information processing 
witfi emphasis on the relation of information theory, cybernetics, 
and system a^jproaches to human comniunication. 

6323: International Broadcasting Media, 3 hours. -Prerequisite, 5223 or 
• equivalent, or permission^ Critica'l examination of the structure, 
control, aad performance of international broadcasting media. 

6333: Management Problems in Broadcasting Media, .3 hours. Prerequisite,. 
• - ' 5223 or equivalent, or permission. Studies personnel and orga-ni- 

zatienal problems in broadcasting media. ^ 

"^6343- Broadcasting and the Law, 3 hours. Prerequisite, 5223 or equiva- 
lent, or permissdo.n. Studies laws, regulations and rules affecting 
the broadcasting industry with emphasis" on the historical develop- 
ment and current applications. 

- 6353: -Educational Broadcasting, 3 hours. Prerequisite, 5223 or e<}uiva. 

lent, or periiission-. Scope,,^ractices and problems in educational 
broadcasting and. broadcast utilization. , ..« . • 

V 6363: Film Communication and Societj^J 3 houts . Prerequisite, 5223 or 

equivalent, or peJrmis'sion. . ^t,udies major social issues associated 
with cinema and television, with emphasison regulation, control, 
and effect of the medium. • ' 
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6410: Instructional Problcns in Spcecb CqnTUindcation Education, 1-4 

hours. Prerequisite,- grnduatG standing or pern>ission. Studies . 
educational problems; in teaching oral cbmrnunication in secondary 
schools and colleges.- ^ - 

'. • ♦ 

6423; Organizational Conmunication, 3 hours, Prerequisite, 5213 or 5233 
or .equivalent, or permission. Studies conmunication in formal 
orgiinizatipns and strategies for inpr^Jving** the communication envi- 
ronment within modern in.^titutions. • ^ * 

Cross CiUtural Communication, 3 hours. Prerequisite,^ 5213 or 5233 
or equivalent, or * permission. Studies communication across cul- 
tural boundaries with emphasis on comparative analyses of communi- 
cation systems of various cultures, factors inwlved in predicting 
intercultural communicatioq patterns and effects, atid the role of 
communication ^in cultural' and technological development. 'Special 
attention is given to comnunic^ion problems between subcultures 
American society. 



6433: 



697C: 



Seminar, 1-4 hours. Prerequisite, graduate standing or permission. 
May be repeated with change in subject matter; maximum credit 
fifteen hoursi 



698-0; Research for Eoctor's Dissertation, hours vary*, 

6990/ Independent Study, 1-4 hours* >fay he repeated, maximum credit 
eright hours. < • 



/ 
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• \ PROPOSED U.NTiERGRADUATE a'RRICULUN - 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH C0>2-rjNICATI0N 
■UNIVERSITY OF OKLAiiOMA 
Fc-bruary., 1975 

_lntroduct:orv Statement - . - ' * 

# 

The existing undergraduate speech coramunicat ion curriculum* at - the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma is not particularly different from that of any 
number of established, large university departments. The forces of 
tradition, widely varying senses of purpose, a changii^ faculty and 
*divscipline have combined to produce a collection of courses which can 
best be described as an academic patchwork quilt with, some tears and 
gaps from long-time use. -Those of us who h^ve studied and taught' in 
the field for some time may be able to appreciate the variety and diver- 
sity of the- quilt, but ^our contemporary .students are more likely tjo view 
it as incoherent, purposeles^s^ and more of an historic'^1 accident than a 
valued heirloom, ^ ' _ ' ' * 

Sensing some of these perceptions, two^ years ago the University of 
Oklahoma Department of Speech Coimnunicat ion fonned an ad hoc Un-fiefgrad- 
uate Curriculum Study Group (UCSG) which sought to examine and assess 
the existing curriculum and to explore any alternatives or revisions 
which seemed justified. An extensive internal survey. of the attributes 
and ^attitudes qf . the cyrrent andergradbate enrollment w5is conducted; 
similarly, an fextens^ive study of the curricula of comparative institu- 
tions was carried out. these sl;udies^and others provided data which ^ 
the UCSG digested in. its succeeding work. ' ' ' 

After more than t^jo years of work, the resulting 'curriculum is proposed v 

for adoption. It includes a statement of departmental purpose-, state- 

mcnts of it^ functions aqd goals, description o*f special features, list ' ^ 

of major requirenlents diagram, overview and descriptions of proposed 

courses. , * ' ^ * . ' ^ < 



A Purpose $tate:7ient--DepartT:ic.nt of Speech Conupunlcation " ^ 

A liberal -feclucation is a program of study and experiences- which increases 
pnej.s awareness of the choices available to a scl f- dotormiSiant indi- 
vidual. Better understanding of one's self, enviro.nment and s'elf-society 
interaction may result from SsUch ah education and are our ultimate ^ 
educational goals. n- 

• • lOi • • • 



As a drscipUn^ the field pf ,p,^^^, cwr.4nict.ti0n Tr,ay be in a unique 
position to fi4cilitate a 1 iDerali::in. .ducr/tion. Roth as a proces. 
which nakes^duc-ation possible ar.d' .-.s an obiact of study in itself 
coH^unicat^on a^d education are inexorably lihked. Hu.an corr^unication 
the proc*s> by vhich humans affect one another through ^^'mbols f 
Its study/ on huiDan messages, their antecedents apd consequences a^^" 
such stupy c6ntributes toward an understanding and iinproveraent of th. 
hunan cprrnunicat ion event. Tnrough Mich understanding and '™.nT^„ \ 
the go/ls of a liberal education are T.ore. attainabi; f^Proven,ent 



• ine p/rirr.ary purpose of an academic departTnent of spee'ch coT-nunication ' 
^netx is to provide a variety of ir.eAns by which both -students and 
faculty t.ay acquire Evaluate and distribute- knowledge focused about 
th^ nessage in the huir.an coI:^unicat^^« process. For the- department 
u/ldergradudte student, knowledge about the process should . fos'ter l 

• Add?M developinent and vocational self-detenninatiori. 
Additionally such learning n-^y be applied to pre- prof essionai pre-pal 

■ i""" ^ education, clinic'al therapy and t^e electronic - 

i' • ' ■ . ' - 

For the graduate student greater depth of knowledge and participation^ 
m the process of producing knowledge about human communicatidn are 
paramcmnt objectives. 



Curricula^r Goals and Functions 



The speech conmunicat ion, undergraduate curriculum should satisfy three * 
.ideational goals: ' . . ^'"-^t- 

1. It should cQfitribute to the liberal education of any Uni- 
versity student; 

2. It should .^?curately reflect the .current sta'te oF tiie ' 

. , discipline.' ' 

3. It shoald promote the student's development as a lelf- - 

, determining individual who acquires, assesses and applies - 
jjnowledge of human communication processes. 

.fui?iTrthe°LTr""^ these goals the undergraduate curriculum also "should 
•tultill the following practical functioii: - j 

A. It should provide courses 6f study which are of servic'e 
' and' value to the general University comniunity; ' 

:).V. It should provide a comprehensive set of offerings which ' 
allow those students who. choose to major in speech com- ' • 
munication ^he opportunity to construct curricula, 
cdnsistent with their interests and vocational plans; ' . ' 



It should pr cvido Sf>ecializc'd pre- professional and 
professional educat iort- for Scutients entering trie fields 
of educatTor/, speech and heariiiig thcrdpy and mass inedia, 



S>pecial Curricular Features 



In recognition of "the expressed need of irtan}^ students to acquire 
and ir:prove ' specialized corr:anication skills, the curriculum contains 
^ a' cormmunical.ion ski lis package of four courses, open to all students 
without prerequisite. The courses are specifically designed to 
provide intensive skill developipe.jit ip ^designated area^ in a maximally, 
i"lexible format. The courses are of Variable credit and students may^ 
Cjombi'tie specialized sections , of their, owti ■rfrrosing' in designing a 
sequence most responsive to thei,r needs. 



-The . coiir ses arer 



lOlCy Bafeic CoiCTunication Skills 

— Section 1. Listening (5 veeks, 1 credit hour). 

Section 2. Interviewing. (5 x?^ks, 1 credit hour). . 
^Section 3. Publ_ic_^orn:nunication I - Presentational 

Skills and Anxiety (5 weeks, 1 credit hour)* 

^ection 4. '-Interperso nal Com niunication (15 'weeks, 3 

^credit hours). 
Section 5, — O r al ^ngL lish for Foreign Students *(15 weeks, 
3 credit hours) . * . ' 



2010 Communication Skills in Decision- making 

Section 1^/ Principles of Argumentation (5 weeks,- 1 

credit houjr),* "'^ * • 

Sect~-ie>fi^2-v- Case Brief Research and Development 

weeks,* 1 e^p^-it hour). 
Sect ion 3. -Debate Practiciim (5 week's, 1 credit hour). 
Section 4. Parliamentary P.roe-edure (5 weeks,' 1 credit 

* hour) . * ' , 

Section 5. Group Discussion OlO weeVs, 2 credit hours). 

3010 Communicatii^n Skills and SoTiial Influence 

Section 1. Leadership Practicum (5 weeks, 1 credit 
hour). 

Section 2. Public Conrrainication IX Persuasive 

Message' Development (10 weeks, 1 credit hour). 

Sec tion 3. Political Carrpaigji Processes (15 weeks, 3 
credit hours). ^ * ^ . ' 

Section 4. Human RelSFidhs , (15 weeks', 3 'credit- hours) . 

' // 



AOlO •Corrnunication Evaliratioh . • 

Sectional. Applied Semanti'cs*! - Verbal Domain 

(10. weeks, 2 credit hourf) , 
Section 2\ Applied Semantics 'II - K'on verbal 
- ^ DcrBain (5 weeks, 1 credit hpur). "^'^ 

Section 3. .Critical Consumption,o*f Corrrmnication 

(10 weeks, 2 credit hours). 
Section 4. Interpreting Opinion* Polls (5 weeks, 

1 credit hour). 

« 

II. Another "feature now in the pl^inning stages is the development of a 

departmental learning resources center which would be inherently tied ' 
-to the curriculum. The center would have several purposes: 

!• To supplement in-class study with individualized study 
prograras employing teaching 'machines, computer assisted 
learning programs, and audio /video instructional modules* 
These programs would handle remedial problems as well as 
provide prerequisite vor.k for regular courses, and 
enrfchrrtent opportunities for able students. 

2. As a depository for selected books and journals, it would 
increase accessibility for those voTuines with high use 
demand. 

3. To provide both a facility and depository for student and 
faculty research efforts, 

III, A third feature of the undergraduate curriculum is an expanded academic 
and professional advising system. , The advising program, staffed Ijy 
selected faculty, graduate and undergraduate students, would stress 
two functions:, (1) guidance for major students in the .construction , of 
- individualized toajor programs, given the increased openness of the new 
^ curriculum; (2) guidance concerning qualification, preparation and 

opportunities in various professional areas. The system will combine 
a required and s^lf-advising program. 

• . . : - - ,\ 



Undergraduate Major Requirements 



^ Requirements for a s'peech coTnmun: cation major are limited to the following 
** four criteria: 

1. Completion of at least ;»3I hours of study in the speech* 
communication department; 

2. Sequential completion of the four required core courses — 
speech comanunication 2713, 2723, 3713, and A711. 



( 



94 

3. Completion bf six hours worV. selected from each of the 
two lists below. List A includes courses which are 
prii:narily skil 1- or iented ; List B includes courses with 
a primarily :;ubstantive emphasis. 

List A: 1010, 1113, 13I3.,^^.01Q, 2522, 2533, 3010, '3553, 

4010; 4113, .4451. . 
List B: 2512, 2543, 3213, 3223, ?233, 3242, 3313, 3323, 
3413, 3423, 3563, 4213, 4223, 4233, -^413, 4423, 
4512, 4613. 

4. Consultation with a departmental advisor for the purpose 
of constructing a program of study. 

% ■ .. 

^7 • 
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DIAGRAMATIC RTPRESENTATIOK OF PROP.OSED CURRICULUM 



Non-Major 
Student 




Open-access 
Communication 
Skills 
Courses 



Substantivg 
Areas 
of 

The Discipline 



INDIVIDUAL LEARNING THROUGH PROPOSED LEARNING RESOlftlCES CENTER 



Cominuni c a t ion 
and 
Rhetorical 
Theory , 



Major 
Student 



Academic and Vocational Advising 



Ma^or Program- 
Integrated 
Core Concepts 






Language 


Speech- 


I- 


Mass 


r 




Processes 


and 




Media 








Rearing 
















• 





Concnunication 
Education 



(See next page for listing^of courses in various areas.) 
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PROPOSED CLJPvRICULUM ^ ^ * ' 

♦ 

OVERVIEW. ' . . . ' 

(See following pages for full course desci iptions) ^ 





Open-Access Coinmunicat ion 




Contaunic at ion/Rhp tor ic al 


- 


'^]vill<? Pourses 
J 




1 neo ry 


> 1113 


XXXlIJ^XuXCo UX v^UltuUClLl XL. O L X U LI 


JZ. X ^ 


rerbuabxon Jrrinc ip ies 


1 01 0 


-OdoXL. UOiTuTlUn 1 C a L XOn OivXlXb 




Smal 1 Group Coinmunication 




i^uuuiiuiixL. ci u xuii oKxiis XII uecxsxon 




Publ ic Addre s s History and 




I Icilvlllg 




Criticism 


3010 


v^^iJUllvJlli X O U X ^ LI OIxXXXO oLLVi O L» X a X 




L^uinmunxc *i u ion ana bociai • 




Tnil iiPnpp 




Change ^ 


^ 4010 


Communication Evaluation 


4213 


v/x LL d u xuLLd X uuiiiiiiunxca U XUIl 






'4223 


v^xuaa i^uxuuxdx uoiiuiiunxc a L xon 






4233 


Free SDe^ech* T^p<?Dnn<?*i hi p Pnnv- 

^^'^ w^^^^ii^ A\COl^WLUXL/XC V^Uil 1 




Research Procedures^ 




munication l)nder Law 


4113 


Coironunication Research Procedures 












Mass Media 




Language t^rocesfees 


1514 


Introduction to Radio-Tele- 








vision-Film 


1313 


Physiological Phonetics 


2512 


Film Studies 


33L3 


Language Development 


2522 


Audio Production^ 


• 3323 


'Language Acquisition^ v 


2533 


Television Production 


4313 


Neural Bases of Language 


2543 


Impact of the Mass Media » 


4323 


Language Studies 


3512 


Radio Practicum 




1. Dialectal Studies 


3522 ■ 


Radio Laboratory 




^ • VJ X dllUiJcl U X^ d X OLUQXcb 


'^'^ "^9 


Te levis ion Pr ac t icum 




3. Phonological Studies 


3542 


Television Laboratory 






3553 


Instructional Radi<r-TV 








Techniques 




Speech and Hearing 


3563 


Radj.o-TV ^legulat-ion 






4512 


Current Issues in Radio- 


3413- 


Anatomy and Physiology of Speech 




Television-Film ft» 


3423 


Anatomy and Physiology of 


4522 


Radio Internship 




Hearing 


4532 


Television Internship 


3433 


Fundamentals of SpeeclT Pathology 






3443 


Fundamentals of Audiology 






4413 


Speech and Hearing Science 






4423 


Orientation to Speech, and Hear- 








ing Handicapped Children 






4433 


Clinical Procedures in Speech • 








and Hearing' J" 






4441 


Clinical Procedures Laboratory 
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Co!*^'amicat ion Education 

i 2613 Speech Activities for Children 
A613 v^prrr-unication Ed*ication: 

riementary and Pre- School 
* Levels 
4623 Strategies and Materials in 
^ • Secondary COi^^^ir^ication 

Education 
A633 Corr^unicat ion Principles "iii 
Kducat ion 



r>C'Pf'ii*tTnent Major 
Core Concepts * 

2713 Cormunication in Society 
Core I 



2723 Bases of Conrriunic at ion 

Behavior - Core II 
3713 Methods pf Coinmunicat ion 

Inquiry - Core III 
4711 Probleius and Issues in 

Coininunication, Study- Cpre IV 



Honors Courses 

3960 Honors Reading 

"3970 Honors Seminar 

3980 Honors Research 

3993 Honors Colloquium' 



Variable Content Courses 

3810 Colloquium in Communication 

r (see^ listed topics) 
4960 Directed Readings \\ 
499'0 ' Sp^ei^l^ Studies 



\ 
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' ^CoTurse Des'criT>t i op^ 



1010 Basic Corrminic atio n^SRilic. , . i to 6 hours. Intensive work on 
\ skill-building in specified areat: Credit' varies according to 
section; students inay register for more th^ff one section. 
^ "Section 1, "Listeni% (5 weeks, 1 crgdit hour). • . 
Section 2. Interviewing (5 .weeks, 1 credit hour).' 
Section 3. Pui^iic Conyiunioation, I - 'Pres^ntatior>al s'kills 

' • ^ind Anxiety (5 \v^eeks , 1 credit hour). 

Section A. InTerpersonal Conmunication (15 weeks, 3 credit ./ 
^ ^ . hours) . * * ''^ 

" Section 5.- Oral English for Foreign Students (15 weeks-, 

• ^ ^3 credit 'hours) . 

1113 Principles t:o7OTunication . ' Introductory study of human coii>- 

raunication emphasizing both' the'oretic underst^ding ■ of the 'process 
as well as" sl^:illful applicatii^on of .concpynicat ion pr;Lnciples and 
te'cjiniqucs 'within a variety^of settings. , ^ , . x 

1313 Physiological=Phonetics ,^ Lectures and supervised exercises in 
the analysis^ categorization an^ , trans'cripti^on of vowel and 
consonant souads of cdanected 'speech . 

* • ■ • - ; , 

151A Introduction ^q^Radio Television-Film . Survey of radio- TV- 

film media; uriits on 'technology, history^ regulation, programming, 
advertising, niianagement , pr^oduction: Limite^^practftal work in V 
, University radio and TV. facilities. Three h6urs lecture, two 
hours laboratory" per -week. «• 



2^10 Communication [Skills in Decision-Making . Specialized ^skill, deVelop- 
^ ment in problem", identification, topic research; .evidence gath^ing 

a,nd assessmen^t, and log;j^al analysis applied to discourse 4n varied 
decisibn-rhakitig contexts^ Credit varies according to section; stu- 
dents may reg|Lster. for -more than one section. ^ j • . 
. Section jl. Principles of Argumentation (5 weeks, X credit 
( hour). r • 
Section^^/2. Case- Brief Development (5 weel^^s, 1 credit hour), 
SectipnfJ3. Debate Practicura -(5 . weeks 1 credit hour). 
SectioryA. Parliamentary Procedure (5 weeks-, 1 credit hour), 
Sectiori 5. Group Discuss ion ' (10 weeks , 2 credit- hours) . ** 

2513 Film Stufjie/s > 'History and development of film as a conimunication 
medium. ' Varied critica*l perspectives are offered; exemplary fiims 
presented^ preceded byMectures on history' and technique, followed 
by discussion periods. ,Coui*se may bp repeated twice for maximum 
ofysix. hours credit; students may not repeat 'a particular section, 
^ Section 1. Film History ^ • . . ^ 

- Section' 2. Social Survey of Filul 

Section 3. The Documentary Film ' \ 
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' 2522v Audio Pro duction. ^ Studies- the technology, capabilities, 

util^^iation of audio iDc-dia; laboratory vork in produttion/ ^ 
direction* One hour lecture^ tvo" hours -laboratory per week. 

2533^ Television Production . Prerequisite: 2522, Studies the 

^,t*echnology'^ capabilities /^'utilisation of the television'medium. 
^ Units on video' equipinent , lighting, scenery, graphics, per- 
formance, production and diTecliion, One hour lecture^ four 
hours' 'laboratory per veek. 

25A3' Irr.act of the Mass Medja . 'Considers the development, role, social 
impact, 'economics , politics and regulation ^f the electrpriic media 
. .of radio and' television. , " , ^ 

2613 . Speech Activities for Chi»ldren . Planning and directing activities * 
to develop social- linguis tic abilities in children. Uses of 
^ creative dramatics, stories, talks, choral reading, and group 
discussion are studied. 

2713 Communication in Society - Core Examines the format, rol^, 

strategies* and 'constraints of human c^ommunication in varied 'social 
contexts. 

• ^ .> * 

2723 BasfesS of Communication Behavior - Core II , Prerequisite: 2713. 

Examines the research, theory and principles of human communication 
focusing on the physi'ological', psychological, social and linguistic 
bases. * T 

301(3 Communication Skills and Social Influence . Emphasis on communication 
practices in applying principles of^ large' and small group, management, 
persuasion, campaigrl design and assessment, and the 'development of 
positive human associations. Credit varies according to section; • 
student may register for more than outi ^ectioa. 

^ Section 1. Leadership (5 veeks, 1 credit .hour)'. 

Section 2. Public Coitmfunication II - "P.ersuas'ive Message 

^^^yelopment (10 weeks, 2 credit hours). , 
Section 3. P6^tical Campaign Processes (15 weeks', 3 credit 

hoifirs). ' • . 

Section 4. Human Relations (15 weeks, *3 credi.t hours).' 

3213 Persuasidn Principles , 'prerequisite: junior standing. Study of, 
" the humanist ip and socialj^spientif ic approaches to attitude" change 
through discourse. Rhetorical and psychological theories are^ 
exami^ied. ' . ' . • 

\ » 

322^ S-iall, Group Coimnunication . Prerequisite: junior standing. Exam- 
. ination of coinmunication principles in the small group setting. 
Includes consideration o'f task and interpersonal dimensions, 
•cohesivenef s , conf ormi'ty , and approaches to leadership. 
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3233 Public Address Hi story an d Criticisin , Prerequisite: 6 c^redif hours 
of ccirrr^unic^/Tion 'study or perir.is^ion. Criti>cal study qf individual 
speakers and speeches, and of trends in the art of public -address ' 
, f roni classical times to the present. Introduction to method of 
speech j:riticism and to the study of /speeches as a microcosm of 
social and intellectual history. 

3243 Coirrrrjaication and Social Chanpe , PrerequLsite : 6 credit hour^of 
conimunication study or permission* Critical analysis arid evalu- 
ation of persuasit^e strategies employed in historical arid contem- 
porary social movements, especially situations involving agj.tation 
and counter- agitatijcJn, . • 

3313 LaQpuage' Development . Language Is analyzed in* terms of interacting 
systems of sounds, syntax and meaning. Students investigate 
development of each of these systems in children, 

3323 Lan^age Acquisition ^ A consideration^of the interpersonal and 
cognitive processes underlying the acquisition of language as a 
'social tool. Includes the study of language and concept leamiifg, 
meaning, memory, social norms, values, and attitudes'. 

3413 Anatomy and Physiology of Speech . Considers specific mechanisms ' • 
ditectly related to generation of speech signals as well as current 
theories of voice production. ^ 

3423 Anatomy and Physiology of Hearing . Considers the specific anatomical 
and physio*logical mechanisms directly related to the reception of * 
acoustic signals as well as the^current theories' of heayin^. 

3433 Fundamentals of Speech Pathology . Survey courcc ixicluding both • 

diagnostic and treatment aspects of speech disorders,* -available ^ ' 

rehabilitative resources and professional opportunities in the 
field. , ^ • ' 

3443' Fundamentals of Audiology . Survey course including both diagnostic 
and tre^atment aspects of hearing disorders, available rehabilitative 
resources and professional opportunities iri the field. 

3512 Radio ^Practicum . Prerequisite: 2522. Instruction and classroom . 
activitie,s itT^adio .continuity writing, programming, producing, 
announcing and station management. Must be taken concurrently. with 
initial enrollment in 3522. \ * * 

3522 Radio^ Laboratory ".- Prerec^uisite : Concurrent or completed' enrollment 

in 3512. Intensive practice and skill development in radib production 
'techniques; students ma^y emphasize specific interest areas. Woifk i*s 
done in conjunctidn with KGOU-FM, the University's commercial radio 
station. May be repealed once after initial enrollment concurrent 
with 3512. , ' . , • 
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3532 Television Fracticim . Prercqui.*: ' ve : 2533. Instruction and class- 
room activities in -television v-r^iting, progra:'r')ing , direction, 
production and statipn iT.arta^er:3ent ♦ Must be taken concurrently vith 
initial enrollment in 35.;2J 

3542 Television Laboratory . P}!-ereqai'-it(^ : Concurrent or completed 

enrollment in 3532. Intexisive practice and skill development in 
televis2:i>n production techniques. Work in Universit^^ television 
production facilities; television programs are produced and stu- 
^ dents may emphasize specialized interests. Kay be repeated once 
aite^ initial enrollment concurrent vith 3532. • • ' 



.3553 Instructional Radio-Television Techniques . Prerequisite: 2533. 
Studies the history, role and impact of educational radio and 
television. Includes vork on production/direction techniques 
♦ based on media and edycatlonal principles. 

3563 Radio and Television .Regulation . Prerequisite:^15l4. Study and 

'research of the various laws, rules ,.'iregulat ions and industry codes 
• which affect the radio knd television. media, their history and 

• development. / • 



/ 3713 Methods of Commuyica|:io 



n liiou 



3810 ColloGuium in Communicatioi 



^ -^960 



iry - Core III , Prerequisites: 2713, 



2733. Studies the goals, Dejects , and 'methods of communication 
r^earch. Emphasis on the S'tiident ' s rol^ as a critical consumer of 
research; exploration bf vocational /jjfbfessional applications of 
communication study. ' " 



hours. May be repeated with 



See 



1 to 6 

change of topic. Prerequi'sSite : Periiission of Instructor.^ A 
timely topic in the.krea of .communication is, studied. Listed below 
are topics that will be .offered on an irregular schedule, according 
to student and faculty interests . Acidi'tional topics may be proposed 
by students or faculty '^nd offered under Section 8 below, 
cutrent class bulletin for offering. * 

Section .1. Mass Media and Politics ^ ' X 
Section 2. Cable^ Communications Media , — ^ 
, Section 3. Current'^ Trends in R;i(dio-'Ty Ppe^araming 
S^ection ^. Station ^Management ['^oblemS' 
Section 5. Communication Tjesti;ig and Measurement 
Se^tibn 6. Communication and ^Ci)mmiini'ty Development 
4 , Section 7^ Problems in'Commt^rML'oatio^ Anxiety 

Section' 8. Proposed 'Aopics. 
Course' credit will vary wit\i. topics; course may -be repeated for 
maximum of eight hours ♦ 

Honors Reading . 1 to 3 houra. Prerequisite: admission to Honors 
Program. May be repeated; mapciinum six credit hours. Honors 
Reading will consist of topicfe designated by the instructor in 
keeping with the student's major program. The topic will cover 
materials not usually /presented in regular course offerings. 
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3970 l^onors Seminar . 1 to 3 hours. Prere/iuisite : admission to Honors 
ProGrair.. May be repealed; :na>:ir:up credit hours, 'ihe projects 

covered in this course* viH vary. Tne content vill deal vith con- 
cepts not usually presented in regt:lar course vork.- 

3980 Honors Research ; 1 fco<3 hours. Prereguisite: admission to Honors*'" 

^ Program. May be repeated; maxinium cr-edit six hours. The course 
' . ' vill provide* an opportunity for* the gifted honors candidate to work 
at a special .pro ject dn his fieTd. * ^ ^ 



3993.. Honors fblloquiura . Prerequisite: admissions to Honors Program.. An- 
- intjerdepartTTiental course involving two or more instructors from ^ 
different departments. 1/' . ; 

AO-10^ Conmunication Evaluatian . Focus on critical assessment "of communi- 
^, . catiori acts. Emphases on meaning and interpretation of verbal and 
nonverbal aspects of messages as w^ll as their rhetorical, aesthetic, 
ethical and praginatic dimensi6ns. Opportunity for specialized study 
in asse'ssing and^ interpreting public opinion. ' , 

Section 1. 'Applied Semantics I The Verbal Domain -<10 
weeks, "2 credit hours). 
^ Section 2. -Applied Semantics II - The Nonverbal Domain 
; 10, weeks, 2 credit hours). 

/ Section 3. Critical Consumption of Communication *(10. * 

, weeks, 2 credit hours). 

Section 4. Interpreting Opinion Polls (5 weeks-, 1 
r*]^ credit hour). • . 

4113^ Cdnimjnication Research Procedures . Prerequisite: 3713 or permission. 
' ' Introduction to empirical research design and statistical analysis 

spe'cifically applied to communication quesfjtons*-. ' Basic 53c^ 11- building 
in areas of statistical probabf lity^^esQr:.ipJ:ive statistics,, samplings 
procedures, group comparisons, popul^Jtioji^ estimates and qcftiflderice 
• leve IS ' ^ ^ 

4213 Organizational Communication .* Focus on the communication pajfcteras 
and strategies of private^ and governmental organizations, inclu'diftg 
•most recent, research on problems in management, motivation and 
communication systems. 



4223^ er&gs^Cu^W6l eommUnicatrkiQ^ ^ Prerequisite: 6.^hours of communication 
courses or permission of inst^^t^^>5Slr^"aies communication varikbles 
as th^ function in varied ^cultures or sub-cultures; includes exam^ 
ina'tion of nonverbal as well as verbal coding syst'ems.' "Considers' 
problems, barriers and patterns of commum>ation>which occur across 
cultural 'boundaries. 



-Approved for graduate credit. ^ 



^^233 Free -Speech: Ro.^.ons i.blf. Coj^ r^ m t i o n Under Law . Pi^ert-quisite • 
6 hours of coi:r..nication, jur.iof 7r3.r.i:^or pc-nnission! A-studC 
of the interaction betveon cor-rjnication and the law. A con- 
sideration of the role of law as both deterrent and protector of 
the conxr-micator s efforts. Atteinpts to provide a better under- 
standing of the pervasiveness of legal regulation of coTnmunication. 

4313" Neural Eases of Language. \^ Prereauisite : 2723 or permission. 

•Introduction to neuroanatoW and^neurophysiology with emphasis cm 
, the physiologic aspects of\langii3ge development and acquisition. - 



^323 La-neuage Studies . Consideration of specified dimensions of -lan- 
guage. Topics will vary to iWlude consideration of 3ub-areas 
such as sex-related and present day American dialects, American 
y .structuralism and generative grammar, and' phonological analysis 
of language. _ • « 

Sectional. Dialectal Studies <■ 
* Sferction"2. Graimnatical Studies . , ~ 

Section 3. Thonological Studies 

44-13* Speech and^ He aring Science . Prerequisite: Physics 1114 or permission 
, Studies the physical principles' underlying production and reception 
'Of, speech sounds. Introduction to electronics and instrumentation. 

4423^ Orientation to Speech and Hearing Handicapped Children . Studies'* 
. ^ devel;oprnent ,of speech, language and hearing development in children 
:^ ; ^ through age 8. Disorders of language, articulation, voice and 
>: . stuttering and their etiologies are explained. 

j^^33 Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing . Prerequisites: 3433, 
/ 3443 and permission of instructor, ^.ncurrent enrollment in 4441. ' 

jl Introduction to. the methods and §ecimquus of diagnosis, prognosis 

.^^^ remesJiati.on^ of disorders in speech, hearing and language. ' 
; 'i 'Extensive observation and some practiciira. 

'^^^^ Clinical Procedures Laboratory , Must be taken concurrent to enroll- 
ment in 443^; .may be' repeated once in immediately succeeding semester. 
Additional observation and practicum in clinical prc^cedures . 

"^512 Current I ssufes in iRadio-Television-Filro . Prerequisite;: 1514. 

Identification,. e>!;amination and analysis of issJes affecting 'media 
and med^a ii^dustries;> Course content varies. 

|. • ' ' ' ^ * 

'^^22 Radio :&iiLtemship, Prerequisite > '2522 and permission. Supervised 
, instruction 'at part ici{)ating Oklahoma i*adio stations. Seven to ten' 
laborat:|>ry hours per week. ' Course may 'not be counted tpward basic 
,31 credit hours^ required for Speech Communication major. 

^533 Televi>g:on Internship . PrexjequiSite 2533 and pe'knission, Super- 



.vised ^istruction at participating Oklahoma television stations. 



Seven t 
towardjs, 
I tnajorsL 



> ten .laboratory hours per week..^ Course may not he counted ' ^ 
basic 31 credit ftours- required for Speech Communication 
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^^613- Cor:Tjnicat ion rducation:' ric"-:nt^y^' Pre— T^c^ool Levels . 

I re requisite : i;in6 hourr co— ,:r::c2i i-'H, or Uireo hours corrrjr^i- 
cstion and Education 3^43; ::uLhods r.nd materials f or coiiununi- 
cation instruction; corrtlat;ion of corr-'unication ins^ructio^ vizh 
other ianeua^ie arts and total curriculum.. Identifies student 
• needs in speech inproveiDcnt , coi^rection and enrichment/ , . • 

4623^ Strategies and f--ateri3]F ir> Soconrarv Cour^jrication Education , 

Prerequisite: twelve hours of ccrrr.unicat ion courses , 'Analysis cf 
ends and means in the teaching of basic coinrnunication process 
the secondary* level. * 

4633^" Comunica{:ion Principles in Education ^ , Pretecjuisite; Senior or 
graduate standing, Exa^aines principles in the area of interper-- 
• ' sonal, STsall group, public and organisational conmunication in the 
educational setting. Student- teaacher^ teacKer- teacher, teacher- 
administrator and school-*public interactions are studied. 

A711 Problems and Issues in ConrTTunication Study - Core IV .- Prerequisite ^ 
senior standing, 2713, 2723, 3713. Sinall group, seminar focusad 
about stud*ent projects on current issues, problems and controversies 
in communication. 

> J 

4960"^ D irected Readings , Prerequisite: eight h^rs of communication, 
approval of instructor, department chairman and dean* May be 
-repeated; maximum undergraduate credit ''eight hours, graduate crsdit 
six hours . . - . 

4990 Special Stis^dies . 1 to 6 hours* Prerequisite; approval of 

instructor, chairman and dean. Topics vary vith special interest 
of student. ' * 
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Trarfsitional proBlems related to ::.aior students, r.taffing and financial 
..ir^plications should be nxinpaK For <\cvLr -H^n<,al najoVs, graduation* " 
reqiurenents will remainA tKose spocifitid in the Ccllo ge Bulletin at the 
tip^ of the student's admission to the' University. Course eauivalenctes 
will, be Specified for each of the required courses within Che existing 
cui\ricula (speech and hearing, broadcasting, etc.), and in the case of 
discontinued courses or where there is no general eouivalent, a substitution 
or waiyer will be specified (see attached list for acceptable substitut-ions ) , 
At: least initially, the new curriculum will be offered within the present 
staffing and financial restrictions. A tentative three year scheduling 
plan for proposed courses will be developed within the parameters of existing 
-resources. Enrollments will be monitored during M:he course of this three 
-year period and staffing recopmendations will follow from those observations. 

^Enrollment, effects will be difficult to pre'dict. The entire curriculum 
^roj^ect grew from surveyed responses oi undergraduate students and alumni, 
yet the demands of new students will be difficult to anticipate. Several ^ 
firm predictions are possible, however, 

1. Enrollments in, the speech and hearing area should at least 
hold steady and possibly increase. Students to fill the 
proposed courses are already here and we see no reason to 
suspecg declining admissions in the area. Furthermore, the 
condens^^tion of offerings in this area from 10 to 8 courses 
should distribute the students more heavily" in the offered 
courses . . ' 

2. Similarly,^ radio- TV- film offerings should maintain and 
proba|)ly i^ncrease enrollments. Again, the students for 

' these^ couz^^s are already here at Hhe University and all 
indications' project incl-easing student demand for stuSy in 
this area. . A real^ problem may be controlling enrollment 
within trie. avail-Able resources. 

3.. The commuriicationtveducatio^ area should hold even. Through 
_ advising, we are already controlling the number of students" 
in this area, _ consistent with the job market, and thus Jar 
have been able to place almost all of our graduate's.' These 
students should provide the basic required registrations 
for -some of our newly proposed courses in the- communication/ 

\ rhetoric atea^ 

4. The area of language studies is newest in our department ^ ^ 
and the gradual emergence of a ^linguistics program within 

the College should provide enrollments in addition to those 
from programs around the University which already require 
work here. We expect this to be "an area of growing demand 
. ^ ^within the next few years. ' * ; - 

5. Enrollment in the four integrated major core courses should 
' small for the first two years. Existing major students . 

^ /* ma;^ not be able to fit the courses into their programs and 

, the courses will be dependent upon new entering students ^ 

only, A schedule which ofiars the courses, on an altefriating^^^ 
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basis^ for the first two years t^-^^^ necessary until 
the change-over in ::-ajor^rt<jui ri nentr is conpieie. 

^ ^ ' - ^ 

Most difficult to predict is the rerpvnse of the general University stru- 

dents to our planned service offefinj^s. The courses grev froni ex-pressed 
student demand, but it may take 2* or 3 years for students to beconie av^are 
Df -th-e ne v Pil rp rnatives and to adjust to the mnuvativ.e scheduling systeni. 
The present 1113 aourses has an established clientele, ,but scnie of those 
students may find the new offerings more appropriate, 'laken as a whole, ' 
we e:rpect that the highest enroHTTien-^vill remain in 1113», with some of those 
_ students eventually substituting th£-3bQlQ^A010 courses . Of the new courses 
heaviest demand probably will be for fhe 1010 and 2010*courses with sub- 
stantially ligKter demand for the 3010'rand 4010 courses. A schedule alternating 
offerings will probabl'y^nstituted . 

The effects of a more open curriculum for major students (specifically, 
required courses limited to four), is not clearly predictable. A portion- 
of our planned advising system includes preparing, for the students, samples 
of several alternative degree prograras based on personal,, academic and 
vocational interes4:s-, — Student enrollment patterns , 'however , will be slow 
in emerging a^id-^scheduling for the fjj^rst two years will be on a best guess 
basis, ye expect in the long run,,, however , that-enrollments will follow 
courses x4iich the students find most useful and best taught. In this sense, 
the quality of the curriculum will be determirieci to some extent by the 
enrolling students. 



Grading System 



At the present time, all courses are planned for a letter-grade only 
grading system. 



Transirtional Course Substitutions 



• Existing 


%ew 


Course 


Course 


1113 


1113 


■^1613 


^543 


1654 


1514 • 


1701 


waived 


1753 


1313 . 








V 



Existing 


New 


Course 


Course 


1813 


3 hrs of 3010 


1853 


2713 


2113 


3223 


2213 ' - 


2010, Sections 






2313 


2613 
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2513 

2613 

2633 

2683 

3123 

3213, 

3443 

3453 

3503 

3512 

35"53 

3592 

3613 

3733 

3753 

3763 

3783 

3813 



Course 
2 723 

3433 or 3443 
4313^ 

3313 • i 
3413 

4433 and 4441 

2522 

3512 

2523 

waived 

3532 an4 3*542 

4512 

waived 

3213 

3233 

3243 

4233 

34^3 T' ' 



Existing 
Course 



.4833 



4\853 

\ 

\ 

.4^^0 



New 

Co'urse 

3810 

3960 

3970 

3980 

3993 
4413 
4113 
'"3223 
4423 ■ 
3423 
3443 
waived 
4533 
4522 
4613 
4623 
4960 
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A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 
ENROLLMENT OP im DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH COMMUNICATION 

1972-73 



1.1 ;i - 



A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF -THE UNDERGRADUATE 
ENROLlilENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
COMMUNICATION, UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOM, 1972-73 



BACKGROUNE) • 

^ In the fall of 1972, the Department'* of -'Speech Communication at 
. the UnlLversity of Oklahoma initiated ^ program of review, assessment 



and re 



/ision of its undergraduate curriculum. Questions and issues 



. soon^ajrose for which there was little or no objective data upon which 
decilions might be based. The current 'study was conducted in an attempt 
to provide some of the required information. The study had two general 
go^ls: (1) to produce an objective description of the undergraduate 
student enrollment; (S) to produce data describing student assessments 
of their courses and degree programs. Satisfaction of .these two ob- 
jectives shou^ld provide information useful in making decisions neces- 
sary to refcyrmulating the undergraduate curriculum. 

> >■ . ' , . 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS - — 
Pursuant to the above objectives, the following specific questions 
were fomrulated. 

. 1. What is the average age of our student population? 

2. What percentage of our students are male? Female? 

3. What percentage of the students t^^aking speech communicatio^n 
courses are majors? How many are non- majors? ' 



1 

The author wishes to recognize- the several contributions of 
Car ley Dodd, departmental Graduate Assistant, to the completion of thi's 
project. His help in developing the research questions and in designing 
'and preparing the questionnaire was especially appreciated. 
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9. Do students fpel tha^ our program prepares them for thepr vocational 
goals? ' ' ^' ^ ^ . 

0 

10. Do' students feel that material in our cours.es heljj; them ^in ifteeting 

everyday problems?' . • / . . > 

11* Of those Students who go on for further education after graduation, ^ 

what kind of programs do they enter,? , (i.e. professional graduate 

degrees, company training, programa, certification programs, military^ 

e tc . ) 

PROCEDURES FOR THE STUDY > 
2 

A questiomaire technique was developed as a mean3 of answering the 
above questions. Quest ion naijES were distributed to all undergraduate- 
classes during the week of December 11-15, l97? — the final full week 
of regular classes. ^ 

The limited choice questionnaire was developed so that it was ob- 
jectively answerable and responses' could be coded directly on IBM answer 
sheet%. The only open respi^n^e permitted was the student's indication of 
his vocational goal; these responses were later sorted andscategorized. 
Quest iormaires were tested for clarity and specificity on a randomly* 
selected group of undergraduate students. Revisions were made where nec- 
essary. Responses from the answer j^heets were later punched onto IBM 
cards and were thus available for multiple sortings and data analysis. 

DATA AJ^ALYSES 

Three relevant populations were identified for description: (1) the 
total undergraduate response; (2) speech communication majors (combined 
officially declared majors and those who intended to declare majors); 



2 . 

See Appendix for a copy of the questionnaire and answer sheet employees. 

121. 
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(3) students enrolled' in Speech Conmunication 1113, Fundamentals of 
Sp^eech Connnunic^tion, The l^atter group was identified since i^tr represents 
tV^e department's largest single course enrollment and constitutes 49.3 
percent of total departfeent undergraduate enrollment: Raw totals and 
percentages w^re used in •best descriptive areas, with mean averages and 
response frequencies Employed' for the evaluative scales. 
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TABLE I. 

Student Responses to Questionnaires 



Total N for all Speech 
^Coramurtication Under- 
graduate Courses 



Undiergraduate Sp*e%ch 
Coiranunication Majors 
--Declared and 
Intended2 



1. The Sample . ' • 

Total number of res- 
ponses =. 979, repre- 
senting 902 different 
students. (Some stud- 
ents* registered in 
more tlian one class.) 

2. Sex Distribution 

40% Male 
55%. Female 
5% No response 

a' ■ ■ 

3. Age ^ ^ 

X"= 20.72 years 
Mdn = 20" years 
« Range =16-51 years 

•4. Classification Distr:. 

Fr. ' =^20% 
Soph. ='25% 
Jr. = 30% 
- Sr. = ^0% 
Other 4% 



Total df 231 responses 
representing 163 
diffGrent' students^ 



Students Enrolled in 
Speech Coipmunication 
11133 



515 responses representing 
*515 different students. 



Students 


' CI 






Fr. 


697. 


Soph. = 


137.' 


Jr. . = 


87. 


•Sr . • 


17. 


Other = 


27. 


No Resp. = 


.67. 



22% Male 
75% Female 
3%, No response 



X = 20.97 years 
Mdn 20 years 
Rary^e *^ 18,-42 years 

/ 

bution 

Fr. =. L0% 
Soph.= 12% . ' • 
Jr.- = 41% 
Sr. ~ 2 8% 
Other= 87o 



55Z'Male 
407. .Female 
57o No response 



X = 19.70 years 
Mdn = 19 years * 
Range. = 16-51 years 



ioi> upon entering University 



Fr. • 

Soph. 

Jr. 

Sr. 

Other 



= 637. 

= 157. 

= 147.^ 
= 07, 

= 27, ' 



No Resp. =^ 67. 



Fr; = 

Soph. = 

Jr, . = 
Sr. 

Other, = 



367, 
387, 
197, 
57, 
17, 



Fr. 

SopH^-' 

Jr'. 
Sr. 
Other 
No Resp. 



807. 

127,' 
37, 
07, 
07, 
57, 



Rir 



See Table 2 for course-by-course^ breakdown in enrolTment' and percentage 

of each course represented in this sample. 
See also Table 2. Note -six broadcasting courses have no 'responses . 

Therefore, many results concerning major Students may be distorted by 
insufficient representation of response's from broadcasting'^tudents. 
data for 1113 "course in Table 2, 
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6. Junior College Transfers 
8% 

7. Enrollment 



6 Hours or less = 37o 

7 Hours' or more = 97% 



8/ Reason for taking ccurse . /> 

Required 



= 71% 
-= 13% 



•Required 

Elective 
, Special Intr.^« 10% 

-No response = 6% 



9. How do you feel that 
goals? (Evaluative 
'Very helpful.") 



X^= 3.580 

Response Fre^encies 

1 = 6?o 

2 = 127, 

3 =■ 237o 

4 = 337o ' ■ 

5 = 247.' ■ • 
* ' ■ 

10. How do you evaluate 
(Evaluative scale, 1 

X = 3.241 

° Response Frequencies 

1 = 97o 

2 = 187, 

3 = 277o 

4 = 27% 
°5 = I67o 

11. Do, you plan furthei 

Yes = 52% 

No = 127, *- 
? = 347o 

(27, = no response) 



5 Hours or less = 3% 
7 Houjs or more = 977, 



Elective 
Special Intr, 
No re'^ponse 



= 847. 

= 77o 

= 37. 

^ • 6% 



this course Has helped yoi .toward your vocational 



scale ranging from 1, "not 
X = 3.852 

1 = 57o 
. 2 = 77o 

3 = 2Wo 

4 = '317. ' . ^ 

5 = 367o 

this course, in dealing witJ 
-5, as above.) 

X = 3.212 



5% • 



6 Hours or less = 2% 

7 Hours or more = 9^7, 



Required = '677. 

Elective = 157, 

•Special Intr. = 147. 
No re;Sponse =, 57. 



at all helpful," to 3,^ 



•1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



3.270 



97o 
157o 
25% 
35% 
14% 



1' 

2 
3 
4 
5 



11% 
18% 
2 97o 
24% 
18% 



study beyond the Bachelor 

Yes = 71% 
No = 5% 

? = 22% 



everyday problems? 



3.138 

10% 
19%, 
27% 
29%^ 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



13% 

s degree? 

Yes = 42% 
No = li>% 
1 - 40% 
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12, 



If sa, what kind of further study? 



Grad. degree = 73% 

Prof, school = 22% 

Company training = 47. 

Military * = 1% 



Grad. degree " = 89% 
Prof, school = 10% 
Coinpany training = 1% 



13,, Do your vocational goils require professional or 



Yes 
No 

9 



No resp, = 



64% 
13% 
7% 
5% 



Speech 



14. 



How would you evaluat 
(Evaluative Scale, 1 



15. 



.Do yocT f ee,l that your 
vocational , goals? 



Yes = 98% 

No . = 1% 

No resp. = 1% 



"oTmnunicatjon Majors Only 



^/advice received concernin 
3, as in items 9 and 10.) 

X = J. 384 

Respon&e Frequencies 

0 = 4%^ ^ 

1 = 11% 

2 = 16% ' 

3 = 21% 

4 = 23% - 

5 = 25% 



Gra^. degree = 59% 

•Prof, school = 33% 

Company training = 6% 

Military ^ • = 2% 

^^ate certification? 



Yes 
No _ 

7 



= 54% 
= 18% 
= 22% 



I your degree program? 



ree program will, quaii 



fy you to pursue your 



one of the areas of 



Yes - 74% 

No = 10% 

? = 11% 

No resp. = 57o 

16. Do >you plan to work towards a graduate degree in 
* speech coimnunication? * 

Yes = 66% 

No = 12% 

? = 17% 



17. If so, in which of the following areas are you lik^ely to work? 

Brt)adcasting = 14% 
Gnl.Spch. Coinm. = 10% 
Spch. & Hearing = 71% 
Spch. Comm. Educ= 57© 



\ 0 response is ^'illegal*' in this question, 
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TABLE II 



•Summary of total numbe'r of students enrolled, as -of Decerab^r, 1972. 
(Coluiii A), number of actual student responses .(Colunm B) , percentage of 
response (Column C). ' - 



Course 



' A 

Total . 
Enrollment 



B 

Actual 
.Responses 



1113 Fundamentals of Speech ^ ^ . 

1613 Broadcasting and Society 

1654 Intro, to Broadcasting 

1753 Phonetics . ' " 

1813 , Advanced PuTplic Speaking 

2113 Prin. and Methods of Discission ^ , 

2213 Argumentation and Debate 

2313 Speech Activities for Children ^ 

2513 Bases of Speech Behavior 

2613 Intro.* to Speech Correction 

2665 Language Development 

3123 Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing 

3213 Clinical Practices in Speech and Hearing 

3453 Continuity Writing for Radio and TV 

3503 Basic TV Production • , ' ^ 

3512 Announcing * - 

3592 Current 'Issues in Broadcasting 

3733 Persuasion 

,3763 Rhetoric of Social Protest ^ 

3813 Articulation Disorders . • . w 

3850 Colloquium in Speech (Broadcasting Workshop) 

4213 Speech and Hearing Science 

4302 Discussion and Conference' Leadership 

4313 Orientation to Speech Handicapped ^ ^ 

4323 Intro, to Audiologic Assessment 

4553 TV Workshop 

4613, Radio Workshop 

4833 Speech in the Elementary School 

4853 Teaching of Speech 

4960 Directed Readings 

TOTALS 



7o 



721 . 


515 


7 1 


32 
42 


' /: 
P 


1 Q 
J. y 


n 

H, 


h 

u 


34 


23 


DO 


14 


14 


1 no 


63 




» Q9 


19 


rl 


Dy 


20 


. 15 


/J 


44 


32 


/ J 


98 


66 


A7 


13 


0 


u 


20 


15 


7 7 


15 


11 


"7 1 
1 J 


19 


16 


OA 
OH 


0 


0 


n 
u 


15 


10 


D / 


6 


■ 6 




15 


IJ 


O/ 


17 ^ 


14 


82 


13 


11 


85 


73 


0 


0 


22 


.19 


86 


14 


12 


86 


6 


6 


100 . 


19 ' 


lA 


74 


8 


• 0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


^63 


46 


73 


15 


11 


, 73 


13 


0 


0 


1462 


979 


70% 
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TABlZ III 

Summary of declared and intended major departments of total speeph qommuni- 
cation undergraduates enrollment (Column A) and Speech Conjnunication 1113 . 
enrollment (Column B). ^ • ^ . * ^ 

A * * J • 
Major Department All Undergraduates J113 '^Students 



0 


N 




7. 




■ % 


Accounting 


82 




• 

• 8- 


. 72' 


' 14 


V Anthropo logy 








2 


* • 


Art " 


8 




1 


7 


1 


, Asian Studies' 


0 




0 


0 


0 


Astronomy 


0 




0 


' • 0 


0 


Bookeeping 


2 






1 


JL 


Botany 


3 






1 


• * 


Business Education 


6 






6 


1 


Business >lanagi^iiicat 


77 




8 


66 


• 13 


Business Statistics 


6 




* ■ 


2 - 


* 


Citizenship and 




* 




' - 




Public Affairs 


2 




* 


1 


* 


Dance 


1 




* 


. ' 0 


0 


Dental Hygiene 


11 




1 


9 


2 


Drama 


19 




2 


6 


1 


Early Childhood 












Edudation 


24 




2 • 


• 9 . 


1 ^ 


Economics 


3 




* 


' 2 


* 


Economics (Bus.) 


5 




* 


5 


1 


Elenentary Edu^c. 


83 




8 , 


28 


5 


Eneine^ring 






*. 1 


7 


1 


English 


22 . 




2 


4 


* 


Ethical and 












Religious Studies 


. 5- 




* 


2 


* 


Finance 


21 


- 


2 


16 


_ 2 


French *^ 


0 




' , 0 


0 


0 


Geography 


2 




* 


2 


* 


German 


0 


• 


■ . 0 


0 




Greek 


1 




* 


^ • 0 


* 


History 


7 




* 


4 ' 


* 


Home Economic's 


12 




1 


12 


2 


Journalism 


21 




• 2 


11 


2 


Laboratory Techrjplogy 


2 




* 


2. '' > 




Language Arts Educ. 


16 




■ 1 


3 • 


■k 


Latin 


■ 0 




' 0 


0 •■: 


0 


Latin Am, Studies 


1 




* 


1 




Law Enforcement 












Administration 


3 




* 


2 


* 


librarian, Pub. Sch • 


0 




0 


0 • 


0 


Marketing 


20 






18 


3 


Mathematics 


8 




1 —imf 


5, 


' 1 



^Indicates" less than YL 



Medical ff€K:hnology 
Meteorolpg5^ 
Music 
Nursing 

Office ^«nagen>ent 
Petrqleiua tand 

Man^geinent 
Pharinacy' 

PhillasoLhy ^ . 

Physical Education 
Physical' 'Therapy 
Physicsj ' - 

Politick! Sciehc^ 
•Architecture 
■D^n^istry 
■Medlickne 
■jMlniSftry 

EBucatioii 
lence Eduo 




Urbai 



Zool ^gty 



Unde 



Unli ;t 



*Ind 



Wo irk 



SociioT ogy 
Spar ish ' 

'Specfs I'EHucation 
Spee z\\ Cblsnunication 



Studies 



i3ed1 



.d Major 



2 
3 

4 
1 

1 

0 

0 

11 

3 

1 

■ yi 
1 

2 
6 
7 
0 
0 
2 
8 

•35 , 
4 
4 

112 

163 
0 
2 
64 
9 



cite J less than YL 
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* 
* 

* 

* 
0 
0 

1 

* 
* 

1 

* 
* 
* 
* 
0 
0 
* 

1 

3 
* 

12 
16 
0 

JU 

6 
1 



2 




• 2 




1 ■ 


* 


4 


TV 


U 


U 


1 


JL, 


U 




(J 


U 


iU 


2 


3 






7% 




n 
Z 






1 




5 


1 


c 


« 1 


0 


(J 


(J 




2 




8 


1 


6 


✓ 

1 


1 




1 




47 


11 


28 




0 


0 


2 


* 


51 


11 


5 ' 


1 



/ 



■^4 
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Table IV 



SiBTTOkry of vocational goal categories selected by non-major speech ' 
coinmunication undgergraduaCe enrollment and speech coinnmnicat ion majors/ 



Vocational Goal 



Non-Major.* ' 
Speech Connrainication 
Undergrad. .Enrollment 



Speech Communication 
Major^sl ^ 



Arts (music, dance, etc^) 
Broadcasting (announcing^ management) ^ 
Business Professions (accounting, retai 

management, banking marketing, etc . ) 
Education Professions (teaching, admini- 

istration, couseling) 
Journalism ^ ^ 

Law 

Medical Professions (M.l). , nursing 
therapist, veterinarian, D.D.) 
Science Professions (engineering, 

metero logy, mathematics ) 
Special Education (handicapped and 
exceptional children h adults 
Speech Ifethology »and Audiology . 
Social Work •. - 

Undecided 
Unique Responses 



1% 
2% 

1 

25% 
17o 
6% 

4%* 

1% 

11% 

1% 

4% " 
22% 
■ 2% 




756 



231 



^Same-unique .responses received for speech communication mkjors include 

?u^lic. relation,.work, personnel work, communication consultant , ' sales 
^ , ejSresentativfes , news correspondent, ministry, FBI. 



.DESCRIPTIVE OBSERVATIONS 



r. On any 'given day, 25-30 percent of our students are absent from class 
(See Table I) - ' 

2. Forty- nine percent df our total enrollment in speech communicatiort 
i^dei^graduate courses is fourTd,.in our 1113, Fundamentals of Speech Com- 
muniqation .Course. . ' 

3. Speech communication courses, with the exception of 1113, are populated 

' by more women than men. Women outnumber men speech communication majors 
by more than 3-1. (See" item 2, Table I) 

i. The .average age. of our- ent^ire undergraduate enrollment is slightly less 
than 21 years of age. ' (See item 3, Table T) " 

■■>.. The bulk of OUT enr^ollees (in courses other than 1113) are at" the junior 
level. . 
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6* Not many majors enrotl in speech conri.anication courses until their junior 
year or after. ' * * . * 

7. There is a slightly higher percentage of transfer students among speech 

conmiunica tion majors than among our general undergraduate enrollment. * * 

' 8. There is a slightly higher percentage of junior college transfer students 
amo*ng speech communication majors than among our general ^undergraduate 
enrollment. (This is probably because a* profile of our total undergraduate, 
enrollment is so heavily influenced by the younger 1113 students •) 

9. At -any given time, approximately lO^c of our students are . taking courses 
because they are,^ interested in the subject. (Speech Comm. 1113 has a 
slightly higher percentage. of interest motivated student.) ^ 

10. Speech comrnunicat ion majors tend to evaluate their courses as quite relevant 
to their vocational goals. (Note frequencies of evaluative responses on item 
9, Table I.) ' 

11. Although the total undergraduate enrollmefit, speech communication majors as 
a group, and 1113 students as a group tend to see the helpfulness of our 
courses towards personal problems at about the same level, the modal responses 
for 1113 s'tudents occurs at a higher rating than ^gp the general enrollment 

and for majors. (See :^tem 10, Table I.) ^ 

12. More of our major * students appear to have made up their minds and are 

. . inclined to attempts, graduate work than our general undergraduate enrollment* 

13. *Most of our major * students appear satisfied with department advisipg although 
•^27/0 can be interpreted to be unhappy. (Curiously, 4% o^f the students res- 
ponded with a purposeful 0 rating, though this was technically an ''illegal" 
response. On two^other similar evluative scales, all of these respondents 
responded "legally" — with aa evaluative rating of from 1-5. Do of 

our major students consider our advising as worse than "nof very helpful" 
the lowest possible response on the scale?) (See^item 14^ 'Table I.) 



1-^. The greatest number of non-major enrollees (>57c in each area) came from 
students indicating majoi^ in accounting, business management, elementary 
education, and special education/ Some .other groups evident in our enrol- 
lment (<37o in each area) are drama, early childhood education, English, 
« 'finance, journalism, and marketing. ^ 

15 ♦ 517. of our majors have vocational goals relating to speech patholcJfgy and/or 
audiology. Almost all of them plan to attempt a gradjaate degree. 

16. 217o of our. majors have made no vocational decisions. 

17. Many of our non-niajor stivdencs are committed to vocational choices involving 
the business and education professions. 

18. With the at>ove area;5 excluded our students represent a extremely heterogeneous 
group, but with some notable lacks. (i.e., 0-psychology majors, 0-philosophy 
majors, 7-history majors, 4-sociology majors, 12-political— science majors, ^ 
All of these areas together comprise <27o of ouf students.) 
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. INTERPRETATION ANT) CO>-I>IENTARY 



The.studj^ was not designed in such a way that inter-group comparisions 
cQuld be^.made or explicit relationships drawn among the variables described; 
its primary goal has been, descriptive. Subjective interpretation, however^ 
is always possible and the data le nd th emselvftd to any number of conclu- 
sions* ^.Following are some speculative inferences which results from sub- 
jective assessmen^ts of the data. 
Transfer Students and Junior College Impact 

Items five and six on the questionnaire offer minimal evidence that 
the impact of recent junior college expansion programs may be becoming more 



evident. Twenty-nine percent of speech communication majors have entered 
this" university after the freshman year; eleven percent of all majors came 
from junior colleges. Continued periodic monitoring of this figure may 
reveal that should tha number of transfers increase, more articulation of 

■ • " ■v 

our program with those of the junior colleges will be needed. Provisions 
for competency and placement testing as well^a^ an open- access curriculum 
Aoirld be considered as a means of dealing with the relatively largfe 29' 
percent, transfer figure. ^ ^ ■ 

Student Motivation for Enrollment , 



Further study should be aimed at identifying the specific motives for 



student selection of our courses. While 71 'Vercent of total undergraduate 
students were required to take our courses, 13 percent selected courses as 
an elective offering ai;id 10 percent chose courses because of an intrinsic. ^ 
interest in the subject. With the current trend in most universities to 
reduce specific course requirements and its consequent broadening of student 



course selections, the impact upon our course offerings could' be signifi- 
cant. A doubling or tripling ot interest- motivated student enrollment me 

s 

be needed to offset any enrollment attrition^ due to the reduction or eli- 



mination of requirements or— r-equired electives.^ A critical analysis of 

131 
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:^ndcrgraduate services course offerings iould be an obvious place to begin 
^our assessment. We might attempt to discover w>iat student interests and needs 
^^now e-kist which are relevant to our tieldfof study and not yet reflected in 

the curriculum. « . 

V. ' 
Vocatibnal an<j Personal Relevancy o f Coimses 

r^kii interpretation of 'quest^fonn^ire items nine and ten is risky without 
an objective base for comparison, cannot assessj^student 's tendency to 

respond with a positive directional bias on the scale. The vocational use- 
fulness of our courses to the speech coiiinunication majors appears clear- 
cut, as the modal response is at the extreme positive end of the scale. In 
all' three samples the'^ most negative two positions received low frequency 
responses and no clear dissatisfaction with course usefulness or relevancy 



is apparent. Item 10 interpretations 



are still riskier. The ambiguity 



of the words "everyday problems" together with 'the extreme heterogenity 
of course, types and obj-ectiyes raise/questions ab(5ut the usefulness of this 
item. Generalized statements about the personal relevancy of an entire cur- 
' riculum may-be meaningless.. One of two interpretations may be given to the 
data: (1) students "tend to hav^ little difficulty in applying most of our 
course material to dealing with their problems, or (2) the item displays 
considerable error variance with the positive directional bias mentioned 
above. The latter alternative may be more easily decided. 
Student Advgsin^ 

While the responses to item 14 indicate some students may perceive our 

-advising and student counseling to be poor (31 percent responses are to the 

ne/ative side of the scale midpoint), the modal response still occurs at the 

extreme positive pole. No mandate for change appears, 'though some improve- 

ments in advising may be possible. The movement of the University tiowaxds 

f 
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a system of undergraduate self- advising has reduced the crush of advice- 
seeking students, but some system of advising which brings pre- prof essional 
students to periodic counseling sessions may be needed. More specific re- 
commendations about this will be presented when stnident .vocational goals 
are discussed. 

Major Students' Areas of Study 

Item 17 responses represent a^clear response .bias . Due to weather 
and other prot>lems, five course's in the broadcast area (147 student enroll- 
ments) were omitted from the sampling. While all other student absences may 
be considered to be randomly or chance-distributed, these five courses re- 
present a directional omission in the data. Some of the 147 missing student 
responses are no doubt ascribable to students registered and responding in 
other c9urses, yet, while some of the 147 enrollees were non-majors, it seems 
relatively certain that the 14 pet^cnent figure for departmental students in- 
terested ip broadcasting work should be higher. A guestimate of from 20 to 
25 percent may be more accurate. ** 

Some other figures within item 17 bear examination and should be com- 
pared to future data collections. The^l percent of students interested in 
speech and hearing work may change ^s the Norman-based M.A. program is dis- 
continued. Changes in the real number of student full-time »^uivalents could 
affect departmental staffing as a whole^j^^trong thought should be given to 
increasing the appeal of speech aad hearing couses to other students in th^ 
^ university, as a service function. . \ 

From this writer* s point of view, the 10 percent of. students who express 
an interest in' General Speech Communication study is a disappointing figure. 
If this area represents the substantive heart of the discipline, then a coift- 
paratively small number of students find interest there. Emphasis on train- 
ing in one of the three professional or pre-prof essional departmental areas 
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suggests that few students see th6 potentiality of a speech communication 
degree as job preparation outside 6f the broadcasting industry, the speech 
and hearing clinic, or the classroom. More extensive counseling and better 
coinmunication of job potential to prospective undergraduates appear essential 
here. Further comment on this point will be made when major students' voca- 
tional goals are discussed. 

The number 6f Speech Communication Education students appears appro- 
priate, considering the current job market in education. An increase of 
this figure to 10 percent of our major enrollment (given the same base 
total number of major students) would still fall within tollerable limits.' 
Any more students than that would jeopardize our ability to place all quali-- 
fied graduates. 

With current student interests and job opportunities, it may be desir- 
able to explore the possibility of incr'easing student enrollme^nt in broad- 
cast media- oriented courses. Both as a program for major students and as 
general education/service courses for the general university student, the 
area holds promise as the most likely place for immediate increases in 
enrollment. Such increase may be needed should speech and hearing enroll- 
ments decline.. 

Academic Origins of Non-major Students 

Table 3 provides data which suggest that the two areas of the business 
an^^educational professions supply significant number of students for our 
undergraduate courses'. Two hundred and two students in the business pro- ' ' 
fessions (55 percent of th3m in Speech Communication ' 1113) and 123 educa- 
Kion students '(32 percent in 1113) represent the two largest sources of' 
nan-major undergraduate students. Consideration should be g^ven to the 
desirability of designing more specifically aimed service courses for these 
two groups of students in an effort to better meet their needs. While 
the education students are well distributed among our undergraduate offerings, 

• '134 
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• ' . - ^ ^ 

the business students are most evident in the 1113 course. Some thought^ 
should given as to whether it is xnore desirable to attempt to satisfy 
the needs of the business students in a general integrated fundamental^ 
course or in a more narrowly desigped service course/ 

The *nonr presence of students from such ulajors as philosophy, psychology 
and public affairs may indicate that^ students in those programs do not view 
our course offerings as relevant to their field of interest. It may be 
useful to attempt to. alter that perception. 
Non-major Students' Vocational Goals 

<9 

The summary of vocational goals presented in Table 4 clearly describes 
the appeal our coursePhave to the business and eduation student who together 
comprise 45 percent of our non-major undergraduate enrollment. Other than 
the 22 percent undecided, the only other career area with significant number's 
of students is special education with 11 percent; presumably most of these 
students find our speech and hearing /pathology offerings relevant to their 
voratiohal goals. Two areas which one ^might expect to find more heavily 
represented than indicated on the current survey are journalism and law, 
with' one and six percent respectively. The value of speech communicatioh 
course offerings to students in each of these areas is evidently less ap- 
parent than we would ^like it to be. The six percent figure in law is 
particularly low and some attention should be given to the description or 
design of courses to better ;represent their value to prospective ^lawyei;s. 
Major Students' Vocational Goals 

The vocational objectives of speech communication majors are not par- 
ticularly surprising. The 51 percent figure for the pathology/audiology 
Students may decrease some as the Norman campus masters degree program is 
phased out." The 11 percent of our majors who forsee careers in education 
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may be an appropriate number, given the -current job market in that area. 
Of the 21 percent who are as yet vocationally yndecided, the normal ex- 
pectation would be that as they move closer to completion of their degree 
requirements, such choices will be made. However, it is. important to note 
that^^|hi-s is a comparatively large number of students among cur majors and 
undecidedriess may result from a lack of knowledge as to what ^one does with 
a speech communication degree^ as he launches a career. These students would 
comprise the relevant population to which a .professional cpunseling pro- 
gram would be aimed, . ' ^ 

Perhaps a point that deserves considerable attention is that speech 
coinmunication majors, considering the nature of the field of study, limit 
-.themselves to only four vocat^Lonal areas for future career aspirations' 
(excluding the four percent of students who cite unique responses.) The 
fact tnat such areas as public relations work, {>ersonnel counsel^-ng, s^les, 
the ministry, etc. are unique, responses is surprising. Evidently, the - 
majority. of our major students are not aware of the potential applications'- 
.of speech communication study to a large number of professional careers. 
Professional/vocational counseling may be a departmental function which 
merits more' attention and effort; the more diverse the professional!, careers 
o^ graduates, tfie* healthier , more stable our ^enrollment , regardless. of perr 
iodic fluctuations in particular job markets. 

■ • CONCLUSION ■ ' . ■ / ■ • • 

The preceding observations are, of course, personally subjec*t:ive in- 
farences. The data were hot collected to argue any" postulated position, but 
rather to serve as an 'objective resource base for questions which might arise 
in the coOrse* of curricurai' restructuring. 
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One clear point einerges, however, and that is the value of periodically 
updating such 'information as gathered here. The effects of increased junior 
-college expansion and the ph'asipg out of the Norman- based speech and hearing 
masters degree should be > monitored. If any curricula feforms are Initiated, 



their effects can be observed by comparing before/after data,» " Collecting 




QUESTIONNAIRE , " * ' 

_ • . / 

Purpose ! The Speech Communication Department is atteii5)ting to. evaluate its * 
progran for undergraduates* Your objective responses to the following questions 
will aid in this project. Even though you may have completed this form for 
another class, please complete it again; your responses for all classes are 
important 



Instructions 



1* Please state your vocational goal on the line marked "NAME* on the IBM 
answer sheet. If yo.u Ijave not yet; selected a goal, write UNDECIDED in 
this 'blank. You need not complete any of the other identification 
blanks. ■ 

2. Answer each of the questions below by writing the appropriate number in 
the box to the right of the question. Write your answer on this sheet. 



Example 'A: 

What is your age? (lines 15, 16) 

Example B: 



9 



What is your current classification? (line 17) 

(1) fjreshman; (2) soph; (3) jr,; (4) sr; (5) other. [T] 

3. After you have answered &11 questions on the questionnaire, transfer 
your responses to the IBM sheet by blackening the appropriate space 
*with a # 2^^cil. 



Line # 

15 
16 



17 • 



i questipnnaire 



1 


1 


1 Age 


9 



Classif. [Y] 



Example A - , • 

'answer sheet 

Line 15 0 1 2 3^4 5 6 7 8. 9 

~~ rru ' 

16 0 1 2 3-4 5 6 7 -' 8 9 
Example B 

Line 17 1234567^89 
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I. General Info Linat ion 

Student Identification Number (lines 1-9) 



\ 

Course Number (lines 10^13) . 



Sex (line 14) 

(1) Male; (2) Female 



Age ^lines 15,16) 



Classification (line 17) ^ ' , 

(1) freshman; (2) soph; (3) junior; (4) ^senior; (^) other 

What was your classification when you entered the University'? 
(line 18) , ^ • ■ 

(1) freshman; (2) soph; (3> jun;ior; (4) senior; (5) other 

o 

Are you a junior college transfer? (line 19) 
(1) yes; (2) ho 



r 



□ 

{B 
□ 

□ 



Ma^or: Complete one of the following three choices, AyB or C. See 
yellow sheet for the code number corresponding to your ma^or. 

A. Declared Major: as officially indicated during fall 

registration. Leave blank if not officially declared ' f I I 
(lines 20, 21) • i'^' L tj 

B. Undeclared Majorr^what you will probably major in but 

have not officially declared. (lines 22^23) Leave blank f I | 
if you have officially declared *a majegr or have not decided^! { 1 

C. Undecided Major: if you have not decided on a major 
write a 1 in the blank for line 24. 



0 

Total number of hours you are now taking. (line 25) 
CI") 6 hours or less; (2) 7 hours or more. 



□ 
□ 



Lin(2 i 

i 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

■ 9 



10 
11 
12 
13 



14 



15 
16 



17 



18 



19 



20 
) 21 • 



23 



24 

• * 

25 
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Why are you taking this coii^rse? (line 26) < 

(1) required hours for degree; (2) elective houifs for degree; 

(3) special interfest in subject (not included in required 

or elective hour^s) I I 

r 

On the following scale, how do you feel that this course has helped 'you toward 
your vcJcational goals? (Choose the numBer on the scal^ which best reflects 
your response) (line 27) r » 

not at all helpful : : : : : very helpful f I 

1 2 3 4 5 ^ 
Aside from your vocational goals, in dealing with everyday problems this course 
has beeai (line 28) 



not at all helpful : r : : very helpful 

Do you plan on further study beyond the Bachelor's degree? (line 29) 
(1) yes; (2) no; (3) don't know 



□ 



□ 



If so, what kind of further study? (line 30) 

(1) graduate degree; (2) professional school (i.e. medicine, law, ' 

dentistry,^ etc.); (3) company training program; (4) military [ U 

Do your* vocational goals require profe&sioi^l or state certification? 
(line 31) 

(1) yes; (2) no; (3) don't know | \ 

Speech' Communication Majors Only (includes areas of Broadcasting, General 
Speech Communication^ Speech and Hearing, Speech Communication Education.) 

On the following scale, how would you evaluate advice received 
concerning your degree program? (line 32) , ' 

Not at all helpful : : ^: : : very helpful- 

1 2 3 4 5 □ 

Do you feel the degree program will qualify you to pursue your 
-vocational goal? (line 33) , 

(1) yes; (2) no; (3) don't know • [ | 

, • . 

Do you plan to work towards a graduate degree in one of the areas 
of Speech Communication? (line 34) ' 

(1) yes; (2) no; (3) don't know - | | 

If you plan to work towards a graduate degree, in which of the 
following areas are yon' likely to work? (line 35) 

(1) Broadcasting; (2) General Speech Communication; (3) Speech 

and Hearing; (4) Speech Communication Education. 

□ 
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MAJOR^^^CODE NUMBERS 
(see lines 20-21, 22-23) 

Find the code number below for your officially declared or your intended major. 
If your major is an "education" major (i.e. mathematics education, speech 
commuaication education) use the number for the major department (i.e. mathe- 
matics (44), speech connnuniqation (^72)). ,^ • 

Should you not be able to find a listing of your major field below, write 99 
in the appropriate boxes. - 



CODE NUMBER 



Accounting 01 
Anthropology 02 
Art (incl. Design, history, 

etc.) • • 03 

Asian Studies 04 
Astronomy 05 
Bookkeeping and Clerical 

Practice 06 ^ 

5ptany 07 
Business Education 08 
Business Management 09 
Business -Statistics 10 
Chemistry 11 
Citizenship and Public 

Affairs; 12 
Dance (incl. ballet, modem, 

etc.) • 13 

Dental Hygiene 14 
Drama (incl. Acting, directing, 

design, etc.) 
Earl]/' Childhood -Education 
Economics 

E^onomi c s (Bus ine s s ) 
Elementary Education 
Engineering (incl. Aerospace-, 



ERLC 



civil, chemical, etc.) 
English 

Ethical and Religious 

Studies 
European Studies 
Finance 

Foreign Language Teaching 
French 
Geography 
Geology 
Geophysics ^ 
General Bus. Education - 
German 
(5reek 
History 

Home -Economics (incl. Fashion 
Arts,, Gen* HdinEc., Interior 
Design, etc.) ' 34 

Inhalation, Therapy • * , 35 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

26^ 

27 
28 
i9 
3d. 
31 
32 
33 



MAJOR 

Journalism (incl. Joum. 
Educ, Advertising, 



CODE NUMBER 



Management , etc.) 


36 


Laboratory Technology 


37 


Langiiage Arts Educ. 


38 


Latin 


39 


Latin American Studies 


40 


Law Enforcement Admin. 


41 


Librarian-Public School 


42 


Marketing 


43 


Mathel(iatics 


44 


Medical Technology 


45 


Meteorology 


46 


Microbiology 


47 


Music (incl. instrumental. 




vocal, etc.) 


48 


Nursing 


49 


Office Management 


50 


Petroleum Land Management 


51 


Pharmacy v 


52 


Philosophy 


53 


Physical Education. s 


54 


Physical Therapy 


55 


Physics 


56 


Political Science 


^57 


Pre-Architecture 0 


58 . 


Pre-dentistry . , 


59 


Pre-Medicine 


60 ^ 


Pre -Ministerial 


61 


Psychology 


^ 62 


Radiologic Technology 


63 


Russian 


64 


Russian Studies 


'65 • 


Science Education 


66 


Social Studies Education 


67 


Social Work • 


68 


Sociology 


69 • 


Spanish 


' 70 • 


Special Education 


71 


Speech Communication (incl. 





Broadcasting, Speech and 

Hearing, etc,) " 72 

Urban Studies, ; 73 

Zoology 74 



_ C<T-Y 

MAkE VOUR MARKS HEAvT 



-SEX AGE. 



.BIRTH 



.GRADE 



-f;; 



NAME OF TEST ^ INSTRUCTOR . 

BLACK— ER4SE completely ANY*^ANSWERS YOU WISH T6 CHANCE" 
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Speech Comnunication Research Laborazory 



Purposes of Speech Corrjnunicatio'n Research Laboratory 

A* Tp promote and aid faculty and graduate students in 
the Department of Speoch Corj^unication at The Univer- 
sity of Qklahorr.a in the conduct of their own research. 
This- is. to be done ccncrally in -che following ways: 

1. Keep faculty generally inforined of research proj- 
ects under way in the department through regular 
reports at departmental meetings . 

2. Establish and maintain close v;orking relationships ^ 
with the University's Office of Research Services. * 

3. Establish and maintain Close working relationships 
with the University's Merrick Computing Center and 
its support facilities on the main campus. 

4. Provide for dissemination- of research opportunities 
available locally, regionally, and nationally. 

5. Promote and provide aid for departmental members in 
the proposing and carrying out of research activities 

6. Aid in the creation of a research environment . condu- 
cive to and in concert with the general purposes of 
the Department of Speech 'Communication 'at The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

7. Provide for instruction of faculty and "graduate stu- 
dents in the use of resources and equipm^ent-assigned 
to the Speech Communication Research Laboratory. 

8. Provide an accounting for the department on the uti- 
lization of University research facilities, including 
computer time. • . 

9. Provide for and promote dissemination of research 
performed bv faculty and crr;duaze 3*cud'i:n'-s of tihe 
Department or Speccn Comrr.uniCo wxor. m cue, -crr.s as 
available, both locally, regionally, end nationally. 

t 

B. To promote the sharing of research infor?r.ation with all 
members of the. .^ep'.^^tmeiit, including storage and dissemi.- 
nation of unpublisned research papers, and such 'Ozher re- 
search reports as assigned by the deparrr.ent. 

C. To*secure and control usage of cq\iii>g^::.(z.r.'£ ceer.'.ed ir.'tporcant 
to the conduct, processing, c cc-^rf-fe i^s.i. dis.- ^::.ina"cion of \ 
research information \;ithin^ c:!'.:, lini'i;. ci* UVii•^^'5roi':.y and ^ 
departmental policies , Suc^i ccuip/'.ir.u gensrc^liy should ^ 
be non-duplicatory of f acij^icies alrec.dy avai'^iable i^r, the 
University,, or considerod Essential to the QOnduGt of re- 
search within the department:.' 
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Organization of Speech Communication Research 
Lciboratory 



A. ' There shall be a director -of the Speech' 
Conununication Research Laboratory • 

1. The director shall be chosen^ following normal 
departmental procedures, from among the senior 

* faculty of the Depc.rtmer.t of Speech Conur.unica- 

tion. He must be a menber of the Graduare Col- 
lege of The University of, Oklahoma . 

2. Tne director shall be responsible to uhe chair- 
man and Conr.;ittee A for the ongoing activities 
of the Speech Co.-nmunication Research Laboratory 

3. The director should devote such proportion of 
University time to the Speech Communication Re- 
search Laboratory as is in keeping with the 
general needs and requirements of the Depart- 
ment of Speech Communication and The University 
of Oklahoma-. 

Based upon need a'nd availability, one or more re- ' 
search assistants will be assigned to the director 
to assist in the carrying out of the purposes and 
functions of the Speech Communication Research 
Laboratory. 

C. There shall be an editorial committee composed of 
the director of SCRL and tw(? other graduate faculty 
who wilX-acJL_as a revie\^conmittee of research re- 
ports to be identified as SCRL manuscripts. All 
publishing rights are' reserved by the^ author , to 

be removed from the SCRL reports upon*^ notification 
of the writer that the paper ha&--been published. 

D. To secure and promote the use of such measuring in- 
struments available and useful to research in the 
general field b"f~ speech communication. 

E. SCRL is an organizational unit within the department 
which functions primarily as a resource center and 
facilitator of research. Giv^n this purpose, it 
does not serve as a sponsoring agent nor is SCRL re- 
sponsible for aoy departmerical member'^ s research. 
SCRL exists^ to provide rhe necessary support to con- 
duct research, but it is Suill uhe responsibility 

of the departmental mcrcbers to generate research. 
(SCRL will provide aid for those faculty and graduat 
students -who v^ish to prepare and submit grant 
proposals.) 

Although SCRL is not necessar:?ly designed to sponsor 
research, if an y member of thesdepartment wishes to 
conduct^ his research under the auspices of SCRL, he 
must have the approval of the director of SCPJj and 
the departmental chairman;- 



III. SCRL Equip.-nent Inventory 

1. One (1) Olivetti Prograiniaa 101 Dcs}: Computer 

2. Statistical programs presently available for 
Olivetti Desk Cdn^puter 

2 . 

X nxra ' . 

Multiple Corr. (4 vars.) * • 
< Multiple ^rr. (3 vars.) 

Significance TestsJ^'for Corr. 
• Chance Score Correction^ 
Mean, s^, s 

Conversion of Rto Normal Equiv. Deviations or Probits 
Partial Corr. "i^Coef f icient ^ (3 vars.) 
Simple Corr. and Linear Regression 
Z-Score 

l~Way ANOVA (Equal or Unequal N) 

F-test for 2 Factorial ANOVA (Unequal N) 

Point Biserial Correlation 



3. Statistical packages programmable*, for Olivetti 101 
Desk Computer 

a. Frequency Distributions f - 
1.01 Histogramming 

1.10 Arithmetic Mean or Mean Deviation for Grouped 
or Ungrouped Coded or Uncoded Data 

1.11 Mean and Variance Based on Error-Free Estimates 
1.20. Harmonic Mean or Root Mean Square For Grouped 

or Ungrouped Data 
1.30 Median and Mode of Grouped Data 
1.39 Geometric Mean of Grouped Data 
1.4 0 Arithr.etifc and Geometric Mean 
1.41 Generalized Mean 

1.50 Mean, Unbiased Estimate of Standard Deviation 
of Population, and Standard Error of the Mean 
with an Error Correcrion Routine for Incor- 
rectly Entered Data ' 

1.52 Mean, ^ Variance, Standard Deviation, and Coef- VV 
ficient of Skewness - Unqrouped Data, with an 
Error Correction Routine for Incorrectly En- 
tered Data 

1.60^ First Six Moments about the Origin 
1.61 First Eight Moments abouvf the 'Origin 
1*62 First Nine Moments about the Origin 

1.63 First Four Moments about rho Origin of a 
Cropped |Saj?<ple wi^th Sneppard's Corrections 

1.64 First Four Central Moments about the Mean of 
A grouped Sample 

1.65 Rth Centra; Moment about che Mean 
1.72 Factorial Komenx: about the Origin 

» 

m 

V 
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Paired Data Analysis 

2.14 Data Reduction - Moments about Origin and 

Means (with Error Correctioij Routine for 

Incorrectly Entered Data) 
2.*15 Data Reduction - Correlation and , Simple 

Linear Regression » 
2.1'6 Data Reduction - Difference' Analysis 
2*19 Continuous Sinple Linear Regression with 

Error Correction Routine - • 

2*30 Orthogonal Regression Line. 

2.50 Correlation Ratio 

2.51 Plotting a Regression Line and Its Confi- 
.dence Interval 

2.61 Least Square's Fit to a Parabolic Function 
y = ax^ 

2*62 Plotting a Parabolic Function' 

Multiple Regression and Correlation 

3*10 Linear Regression with Two Independent 
Variables 

3.11 Continuation of Linear Regression with Two 
Independent Variables Using Correlation Matrix 

3.12 Continuation of Linear Regression with Two 
Independent Variables Using Covariance Matrix 

3.4 0 .Generation of Normal Equations for Multiple 
Regression Analysis of Three or More Inde- 
pendent Variables 

3.41 .Calculation of Squares and Cross-Products of 
Raw Data (5 variables at a time) 

3.4 2 Calculation of Natural Logarithms of Raw 
Data (5 variables at a time) 

3.50 Calculation of .Regression Coefficients and 
Statistics From Solution of Normal Equations 

3.51 * Multiple Correlation Coefficient Among Three 

Variables ^ 
3:52 Multiply Correlation Coefficient Among Four 
Variables 

3.61 Partial Correlation Coefficient Among Three . 
Variables 

3.70^ Second Order Symmetric Linear System: Determi- 
nant, Inverse, and Solution for any Number of 
Column Victors 

3.71 Third Order Sym.Ttetric Linear System with Unit 
•Main Diagonal: Determinant, Inverse, and So-- 
lution for ^ Any NiuTiber of Column Vectors 

3. 80* ''^ Chi-Square^ and Variance of Y Around' a Linear 
Estimate of Y for Linear Functions of Five or 
Less Independent Variables 
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I'rend Analysis dnd Time Series 

'4 .10 Movi-nc Averages of Orders Two Through 

Seven (Even Orders are Centered) 
4*18' Calculation of the Moving Average of the 

Ninth Order 

4*22 -Linear Trend - Centered Origin, Even or 

Odd IsUirJ^ers of- Peric^ds - 
4*25 Continuous^ Linear Trend 

4.30 Second Degree Trend " ^ ♦ 
4*51 Fitting an Exponential Curve 
4*52 Plotting an Exponential Curve - With 
Deviations 

4*53 Fitting a Modified Exponential Curve 
4.61 Fitting a Gomportz Curve 
4*62 Plotting a Gompertz Curve - With 
Deviations 

4»71 Fitting a Logistic Curve (Pearl - Reed 
Curve) 

4.72 Plotting a Logistic Curve 
Statistical Significance 

5.01 Chi-Square for a 2 X 2 Contingency Table with 
Yates Correction and for a^l X R Table When 
Expected Frequencies are Knpwn 

5.0.2 Chi-Squ'are 'for a 2 X R Contingency Table 

5.09 Chi-Square for an n x m Contingency Table 
5.20 ' t-Test for the Significance of the Differ- 

^ ence Between Two, Sample Means 
5.30 Significance of DiffereTifce Between Two * 

Sample Proportions 
5.41 Significance Tests of Correlation, Coefficients 
5.50 Likelihood Ratio for Sample Variances -of the . 

Same Sample Size j 
5.51- Bartlett's Test f or " Homogeniety of larice 

Analysis of Variance | 

6.10 Analysis of Variance - One-way Layout, Model I 
or II, Equal or Unequal Group Size, Error Cor- 
rection Routine for Incorrectly- Ehtered Data 
and Table Constant 

6.20 Analysis 'of Variance - Two-way Layout, ar^y Num- 
ber of Treatlnentis , Five Replications, Randomized 
Block Design 

6*30 Analysis of Variance - 2 X 2 Factoring Design . 

with n Observations Per Cell 
6.50^ Comparisons Among Class Means "and Partitioning 

of Sum and Squares 
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V 

Probability and Sampling Distributions 

7.10 Binomial Distribution 

7.11 Binomial Distribution for Larger. N 

7.20 Poisson Distribution 

7.21 Cumulative Poisson Distribution \ 

1.22 Poisson Distribution as a Schedule 

7.23 Poisson and Cumulative Poisson Distribii- 
tion as a Schedule 

7.30 Gaussian (Normal) Distribution 

7.31 Error Function 

7,3.3 Probability Function Q (x) 
7,35 Log-Normal Distribution 

'7,37 Conversion of Response to Normal Equivalent 
Deviations or Probits 

7.40 Gamma Function (x + 1) 

7.41 Gamma Function (x + 1) Low Precision 

7.50 Percentage Points of the t - Distribution 
Z (t V) 

7.51 Approicdmation of A (t v) for Large fc and 

V 5 . 

7.52 Approximation of A (t v) Fox. Large v 

7.80 Confidence Limits of a Sample Proportion 

7.81 Mean Square Successive Difference Test, 

7.82 Operating Characteristic Curve: Sequential 
Sampling Plan 

7.90 Bivariate Normal Distribution 

7.91 Bivariate Normal Conditional Frequence 
Function ^ ^ ^ . ' 

7.92^ Hotelling's T Control Chart 

7.93 Intersection of a Normal Frequency Surface 
with a Plane Parallel to the (x^y) Plane;. ' 
Equi-Probability Ellipse 

7.94 Construction of a Probability Ellipse 



a-1 Useful Short Routines 

. a. Simple Adding Machines 

^ b. Successive Ratios 

c. Cu-Sumb 

d. Chi-Square 

e. First Difference of Reciprocals 

f. Factorials 

g. Factorial Function • , 

h. Mathemarical Constant Generator 

i. Pseudorandom Number Generator 

j. One-v;ay Layout Column Accumulation 

^ Routine v/ith Error Correction Routine 
for Incorrectly* Entered Data 
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k. One-way Layout Group, Accumulation 

Routine 
1. Nearest Multiple of h 

a-2 Summing in Unrationalized Urtlts ^ 

a-3 Adding Machine: Accumulation of Ten Separate 

.Slims / 
a-4 Row and' Coliimn Totals .of NXM Matrix (M 9) 
a-5 Five Ratios of Ten Sums . . ^ ' 

a-5.1 Ratio of Successive First Difference of Log Y 
a-6 Sum ^of Series in Geometric Progression 
a-7 Reduction to Lowest Terms 

a-8 Combination of n Things Taken r at a Time 
a-9 Generation of Binomial Coefficients' 
a-10 Normalized Factorial n! 
^ ^^""^"^ Distinguishable Permutations of n Things Not 
^ All of Which are Different 

a-12 Linear Transformation of Scales 
a-13 . linear Interpolation 
.^^14* Quadratic Inverse Interpolation 

' a-21 Evaluation of a Polynomial of any Order and Its 
First Two Derivatives 
a-22 Stirling's Formula for Log (nl) 

,a-23 Natural or Common Logarithm or a Floating Point 

Nximber ^ 
a-24 Floating Point Exponential^ e^ or 10^ 

One (1) Ditto Machine 

One (1) Psychogalvonometer * \ . ^ 

Six (6) TR-10 Electronic Hand Calculators 

One (1) Logos 270 De^k Calculator ^ ' / ^ 

TV Equipment in Department of Speech Communication 

1-CCTV Camera and Tripod ^ v ^ 

1-Soiiy Tg2 TV Receiver with Video ^ ' " 

1-Jief and Off-Air Video Output ^ o 

1-Equipment Rack 

1- Ampex .660B Helical Video Tape Recorder 

2- -Pix Monitors > 
1-Channel 2 CCTV Transmitter 
1-16 jran SOF/ Pro jector 
l-35mm slide^ |^ro jector 
1-Multiplexer (Film) 
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.W Equipment In Department or Tv\^dio/C6ntro 

4 TK31 Field Camera Chains 

1 TS30D Switcher 

2 Sazne'Gen TG 2-TG71 
1 Film Chain, TK 21 

1 J^pex VR - 1000, if wanted • 

1 Sony Color Videocassette Recorder VO-1600 

Assorted Microphones and Audib Equipment 



